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“I choose EYE-EASE”’ The cool-green color makes it easy to 


work on record-keeping forms . . . helps prevent office eyestrain. 
Actually increases speed and accuracy. Available in Analysis Pads, 


Bookkeeping Forms, Payroll Forms, Steno Notebooks, etc. 
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“f choose 20/20 BUFF” You'll be excited to discover how this brand new buff color 
makes figures stand out. It reproduces in all the wet or new electric dry process 
machines ...in everything! A new paper made by Hammermill Paper Company to 
our specifications. 
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ANALYSIS | Please send mea FREE SAMPLE PAD (6 column ruling). This offer expires December 31, 1958 
PAD i 
I choose: EY E-E ASE C] 20/20 BUFF 
| NAME ee POSITION 
COMPANY ___ STREET 
Both pads for sale at National Stationers 
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“Over 90% of the 
out-of-town calls we make 
result in drug sales” 


—says Mrs. Phyllis Garcia, Telephone Sales Supervisor 


for Los Angeles Drug-Company 


+ telephone sales depart- 


ment makes over 11,000 out-of- 


town calls a month,”’ savs Mrs. 
Garcia, ‘‘with more than 90% 
resulting in sales. Our revenue 
from telephone sales has been 


increasing 20°% each year.” 


Stan Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent of Sales, adds: ‘“‘Out-of- 
town telephoning—arranged 
in advance with customers— 


gets us our orders quickly and 


LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! 







speeds our deliveries. With over 
900 retail drug firms to serve, we 
consider telephone selling a 
must. We telephone our cus- 
tomers regularly—at least 
once a week. It’s fast, efficient 
—and profitable.” 
, ££ oe" 

The telephone is the quick, 
easy way to increase your oul- 


of-town business. Its low in 


cost. And it gets results, 


USE 


it hOW...FrOoOrR ALL 


YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 

Day Rates (first 3 minutes 
For example: 


Person Station to all calls 

Detroit to Pittsburgh $120 80¢ 20¢ 
Buffalo to 

Washington, D.C. $135 95¢ 25¢ 
Memphis to Chicago 17° $] 20 30¢ 
St. Paul to Cleveland 419% $140 40¢ 
St. Louis to 

Los Angeles $310 $220 55¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


Each Added 
Person-to Station-to- Minute (applies 





it’s WORTH! 
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7 Management’s Washington letter 
Forces that will influence business in months ahead; when 
to expect full employment; how business plans will change 
10 Letters from businessmen 
Political economist takes issue with management consultant 
and explains what he means by substantive decentralization 
16 WATCH THIS ISSUE: Defense buying battle coming 
These proposals will be offered in Congress for cutting 
red tape and producing military goods faster and cheaper 
23 TRENDS: The state of the nation 
Congress set record for peacetime financial commitments, 
but courage in checking socialism was real accomplishment 
27 TRENDS: Washington mood 
President Eisenhower will be 68 this month, and observers 
are estimating anew the weight of Chief Executive’s burden 
31 Union violence can be curbed 


Double standard in law enforcement works against busi- 
ness. Here’s how unions play politics, what can be done 


34 Learn to work with your boss 

This test of your personality reactions will disclose how 

you can develop your talent for getting along with others 
36 Farm spending outlook changing 

If present trend continues, future may see these changes in 

the philosophies of controlled production and support prices 
38 Business soft spot: Too much administration 

Author of “Parkinson’s Law” examines lack of comparative 

cost data in business, discusses other manager.ent problems 
40 Unfair tax checks growth 

The two forces that can slow progress also cause you to pay 


business taxes hoth on profits and on dollar depreciation 
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HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 


Record year may lie ahead for construction; how new equity 
type small business banking system works; spending impact 


Backdoor spending dodges Congress’ control 


Economy-minded legislators will try to curtail the device: 
which by-passes money watchdogs, allows runaway spending 


How to help the one-track executive 


Experience suggests six ways to help the man who sees no 
viewpoint but his own contribute more to company success 


Why managers change jobs and when 
The early forties are the years when many executives get 
the itch to switch jobs. Here are ways to hold your men 


Get full use of ideas 


One person seldom has all the talents to develop an idea. 
These seven types are needed to bring innovation to maturity 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: The corporate image 


To be effective, a company’s visual symbols must be care- 
fully planned. Industrial designers offer some useful ideas 


Speed thought into words 
Specialist advises: Get executive action faster by saying 
what you mean in writing—in a way that’s easiest for you 


Make your plans succeed 
Here are 10 guides that will help you improve your business 
controls and, by doing so, better the quality of management 


Inflation is a moral problem 


Cure can come inefficiently through action by government, 
or effectively through public acceptance of responsibility 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Subscription price $18 
for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1958, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Co ce of the United States. 
Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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New underwood Add-Mate 
only 7% lb.—all-electric machine that 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, totals, sub-totals 


LIGHTEST! HANDIEST! PHONE-SIZE! 
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“like wearing magic gloves!” 


Ideal figuring machine for 
Stores— Homes— Offices 
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@ 10-Key Keyboard — for error-free performance @ So simple to operate, anyone can use it 


@ Carry it home or on trips for light-duty figuring §@ So light you'll have to hold it to believe it 


Order your Add-Mate 
Ul Nn a : Lv.V, @) O " ne from your local dealer 
yi or Underwood office 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 


CORATOR COLORS 
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24 Test Workers Do 8% More 
Save Prentice-Hall *4,482 


The Impressive Results of a One-Year Study by Top Management Engineers 


ERSONNEL EXPERTS have long known that cus- 
P tom-created work music by MUZAK can im- 
prove employee efficiency, work attitudes, 
productivity. In some work situations, however, 
the amount of improvement is difficult to mea- 
sure with scientific accuracy. 


But now, utilizing highly advanced manage- 
ment techniques, an extensive one-year study has 
been conducted by a well known firm of manage- 
ment engineers, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
Inc. The results provide striking evidence of the 
dollars-and-cents value of MUZAK. 


The Prentice-Hall Story 

The workers studied were women employees 
in a mailing room of Prentice-Hall Inc., a large 
publishing house in the New York City area. The 
women sit at tables, nesting and inserting by 
hand, mailings which cannot be machine-inserted. 
The job involves basic clerical work. 

Records of the number of pieces inserted by 24 
test workers were made during the 24 weeks 
before and the 32 weeks after MUZAK was intro 
duced. As outlined in the management engineers’ 
full report, every precaution was taken to elimin- 
ate from the survey any factors which might dis- 
tort the data. Yet after the introduction of MUZAK, 
production of these 24 workers rose an average of 
8.03%. And not through any objectionable pres- 
sure — but with the addition of an environmental 
change 98.19 said they liked. 


Like a $100,000 Increase in Sales 
Prentice-Hall’s own “Personnel Policies and 
Practices Service,” a widely read bi-weekly report 
for personnel executives (commenting on the 
study) estimated that the net savings on these 


A FREE COPY —“How MUZAK Affects Profits’ 


Prentice-Hall is one of three MUZAK sub- 
scribers recently participating in a “‘before- 


and-after” study 


able management 


{ffects Profits.” 








Harrison, Inc. There 
report in detail their findings, facts sure to 
interest anyone concerned with more profit- 
methods. The results of 
these three studies, together with another 
interesting MUZAK case history, have been 
published in a new booklet. ‘How MUZAK 
\ copy is yours for the 
asking. Simply mail the coupon to the right. 


24 workers alone, after the modest cost of the 
MUZAK service was deducted, came to $86.20 per 
week — or $4,482.40 a year! 

How much would an 8% increase in worker 
productivity mean to your company? $5,000? 
$10,000? Even more? In a recent article in FOrR- 
TUNE, it was estimated that ‘‘a saving of $10,000 a 
year in office costs might be the equivalent of the 
net profit earned on a sales increase of $200,000.” 


The Secrets of MUZAK’s Results 


The monotonous nature of many jobs in offices 
and plants understandably causes boredom. And 
boredom leads to nervous tension, fatigue, poor 
concentration, costly mistakes, time-killing, and 
clock-watching. 

Psychologists have discovered that scientifically 
planned background music can relieve this worker 
tension and its costly consequences. Ordinary 
music and music systems, however, can’t do the 
job properly. In fact, they often make matters 
worse. Twenty years of MUZAK research have es- 
tablished certain minimum requirements for a 
successful work music system, such as: 

YOU NEED A SPECIAL KIND OF MUSIC which 

is “heard but not listened to.”” MUZAK has its own ex 

clusive vast library of custom-created non-distrac- 
ting background music. 

YOU NEED “CONTROLLED DYNAMICS” to 

penetrate noise barriers, mask out unwanted noise, 

without becoming distractingly loud —a_ technique 

MUZAK has pioneered. 

YOU NEED A COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC SYS- 

TEM which avoids the cost of assigning personnel to 

purchase and store records or tapes, determine 

schedules, operate and maintain equipment. A flick 
of a switch brings you Muzak! 


Affects Profits.’ 
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MUZAK Does So Much 
— For So Many Different 
Types of Business 

OFFICES find MUZAK cuts down 
errors, reduces day-dreaming, 
bickering, restlessness. 
FACTORIES AND PLANTS report 
that MUZAK decreases turnover, 
absenteeism; lessens boredom and 
idle conversation 
BANKS find that MUZAK bene 
fits both customers and employees. 
Provides inviting atmosphere 
reduces fatigue and mistakes by 
personnel. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, 
STORES, SHOPS 





(MUZAK is transmitted auto 
matically from MUZAK studios 
in principal cities. Spot installa 
tions available for remote loca 
tions; TRAVEL MUZAK for 
trains, planes, ships, busses. If 
you are interested in a MUZAK 
franchise, please write for fu 
ther information. ) 

MUZAK and TRAVEL MUZAK 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SCPE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE CSCC HEE 
MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 610, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me free without obligation a copy of “How MUZAK 


eee crane No. of Employees. ....... 


State. 


OO Check here if you also wish to receive free a copy of “An 
Answer to Worker Tension.” 








This antique car collection, one of the most complete in America, includes Henry Ford’s first automobile, made in 1896 





THE PAST HAS A FUTURE AT GREENFIELD VILLAGE 


Insurance has the 24-hour job of protecting 


priceless relics—the heritage of America 


A million people a year come to Dearborn to thrill to the epic 
growth of America. At Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, more than three centuries of American life unfold. 


Visitors see early crafts and industries demonstrated — 
candles, drugs, millinery, guns, violins. There is glassblow- 
ing, pottery, millworking. They see the pageant of power from 
earliest engines, and agriculture from the crude plough. 
There are primitive generators, telephones, locomotives, 
automobiles. Here are historic homes of Webster, Stephen 
Foster, Burbank, the Wright brothers, Edison, Ford. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA (wa) 


This treasure of Americana was started, with typical fore- 
sight, by Henry Ford. He wanted to preserve a glimpse of 
‘American life as lived.’ Logically enough, his priceless legacy 
is protected by ‘All-risks’ insurance. Anything less would be 
woefully inadequate. By the same token, INA is the insurer. 
For we, too, have been part of the American panorama since 
1792, insuring homes and businesses. 

It takes a great deal of experience to provide this kind of 
protection. For it calls for special attention and service. Your 
business, whether a large or small one, can get INA’s ‘extra 
value’ that makes the difference in insurance. It is worth 
looking into. Ask your INA agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Life Insurance Company of North America - Philadelphia 
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pUrSWING'S SPEED surprises economists. 

Outlook specialist predicts: 

"Full recovery probably will come by 
early months of 1959." 

That's when most indexes will surpass 
former peaks. 


p ONE ECONOMIC CLOUD that'll be slow 
blowing away: Unemployment. 

Here's why: 

Economic growth in months ahead will 
be enough to absorb new additions to 
work force, not enough to reduce 
unemployment total very fast. 

Outlook is this: : 

When nation's gross output reaches 
$450 billion annual rate (early months 
of '59) jobless total will decline. 


P BUSINESS PLANS are changing. 

Spending rise for plant and equipment 
is expected before Christmas. 

That's informed guess by Washington 
analyst who talks with businessmen in 
control of expansion plans. 

His view: 

"Businessmen spend for growth when 
there's good prospect for profits 
ahead.” 

Outlook, he thinks, soon will bring 
growth plans off the shelves. 

Good guess is that annual rate of 
spending will go up about $1 billion in 
final quarter (to about $32 billion). 

After that, as 1959 economic horizon 
clears, rate will pick up quickly. 


pLOOK FOR INVENTORY buildup to begin 
soon. 

Liquidation reached $8 to $8.5 billion 
annual rate during second quarter. In 
summer it was $5 to $6 billion. 

Now it's nearing zero. 

Year could end with businessmen 
adding to inventory at $l to $2 billion 
annual rate. 


SPENDING FOR GOODS and services by 
States and local governments will climb 
to $42 billion by year's end. 

That's double 1950 spending. 

Figure was $36 billion last year, 
up from $33 billion year before. 

Study shows where state money goes$ 

Out of each $100-- 

$31 goes for education. 

$28 goes for highways. 


$13 goes for public welfare. 

$9 goes for health and hospitals. 

Miscellaneous spending accounts for 
all the rest. 


PLANNING WEATHERVANE is swinging into 
prevailing economic wind. 

Subjects under discussion at manage- 
ment conferences are being reexamined in 
light of improving business conditions. 

Cost cutting is example. 

During worst days of recent recession, 
cost cutting was popular subject 
wherever businessmen got together. 

Now, with business: looking up, a new 
twist is being added: 

What can managers do to insure that 
fat cut from company operation won't 
grow back during good times? 

Consultant warns: 

Management preoccupied with recovery 
and expansion can, if it lowers its 
guard, unwittingly invite return of 
uneconomic practices. 

To combat this, he advises: 

Review all costs regularly, cultivate 
cost consciousness as company attitude. 


PROFIT HORIZON will brighten soon. 

That's expected by Washington 
economists who watch developments. 

Here's a look ahead at trends that 
will unfold in coming months: 

New eStimates show profits will 
total about $34 billion for 1958. 

(Last year's total: $43.4 billion.) 

Annual rate will climb during final 
quarter. 

New year will start with profits 
trending upward. 

Note: Not all companies, industries 
will share profit trend alike. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS will change in 
1961, affecting 1962 elections. 

Census Bureau projection of population 
shifts shows what might happen. 

Nine states will gain congressional 
Seats, 14 will lose. 

These states will gain: 

California 7, Florida 3, Michigan 2, 
Texas 2, one each for Alaska, Arizona, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Oregon. 

These states will lose seats: 

New York and Pennsylvania 3 each, 
Arkansas and Massachusetts 2 each, one 
each for Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
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Kansas, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. 


VOTES CAST NEXT MONTH will influence 
business climate for years to come. 

At the national level, storm warnings 
are up. 

So-called liberals figure to increase 
their strength in the next Congress. 

Unions expect to gain strength for 
friends-of-labor bloc by concentrating 
election effort in 139 marginal 
congressional districts. 


STRONGER ANTIBUSINESS forces in next 
Congress can be expected to press for 
action on issues that will include: 

More public housing. 

Start on socialized medicine through 
hospital and surgical benefits. 

Federal school intervention, including 
construction programs. 

Prenotification of business mergers. 

Financing IVA expansion outside 
government control. 

Federal involvement in local areas 
with economic problems. 

More business regulation. 

Wage fixing. 

You can expect greater pressure 
against: 

Action on tax reduction. 

Action to restrict union power. 


CAN BUSINESSMEN do anything? 

Yes. 

National Chamber political participa-= 
tion program suggests: 

Get organized within your business to 
turn out vote. 

Provide opportunities for employes and 
business colleagues to learn about 
candidates and issues. 

Contribute financially to party of 
your choice. 

Encourage employes to do the same. 

Item: Checklist on what you can do 
is available from National Chamber. 

Address inquiries: Attention Business 
Relations Department. 


AFL-CIO MILLION DOLLAR public rela- 
tions program is beginning to roll. 
Purpose: Counteract adverse public 
reaction to the McClellan Committee 
disclosures of labor union corruption. 
A speakers' bureau has been set up to 


try to get more speaking dates for union 
leaders. Major targets are discussion 
forums and college campuses. 

No fees will be accepted and unions 
will pay speakers' expenses. 

TV stations will be asked--as a 
public service--to show a weekly film 
AFL-CIO is producing and will have ready 
next month. 

AFL-CIO is also financing a movie to 
help boost U. S. Savings Bond sales. 
It will carry an introduction by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany. 


pA STRONGER LABOR REFORM bill will be 
pushed in Congress next year. 

Senator McClellan wants a bill strong 
enough to drive out of organized labor 
the criminal elements his rackets 
committee is exposing (See page 3l). 

Legislation better than weak Kennedy- 
Ives bill--killed by politics last 
Summer=-will be the goal. 


GET READY for winter. 
Snow--and influenza--are coming soon. 
There's plenty of flu vaccine for all, 
Says Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney. 
And there's plenty of flu virus left 
around to knock people out of work. 
Study by U. S. Public Health Service 
Shows sickness will cause employes to 
lose an average of eight work days each 
during the year (all reasons). 


WATCH FOR NEWS telling how Soviet 
production is gaining on U. S. 

This will have important implications 
for U. S. world relations. 

Here's the story in advance: 

Soviet gross output last year equaled 
about 39 per cent of ours. 

This year it'll reach about 42 per 
cent of our total output. 

Fact will be exploited by communists 
as evidence Soviet system is better. 

Left-wing leaders in underdeveloped 
countries will gobble up this propagan- 
da, create new trouble for U. S. abroad. 

U. S. will be faced with problem of 
explaining that gains are due to 
business decline here, not to big new 
Soviet expansion. 

Steel illustrates what's happening. 

Soviet steel produced last year was 
about 50 per cent of our production. 

This year it may equal 70 per cent. 
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But next year it'll again average only 
50 per cent. 


PRED CHINA IS ADOPTING Russian methods 
of boosting production. 

In Russia this term is used: 

"Dognat' i peregnat'". 

It's a Slogan urging Soviet workers to 
"overtake and surpass" U. S. output. 

Red China's new goal: 

Overtake and surpass Great Britain. 
Communist leaders want production to 
equal Britain's output by 1962. 

Outlook for success? 

Not a chance. 

But keep this in mind: 

600 million Chinese are racing to 
produce as much as 60 million Britains. 

So you can expect significant gains. 


WHILE FORMOSA TENSION grabs headlines, 
communists are aiming big economic guns 
in other directions. 

Economic battle plan, according to men 
who watch these moves and evaluate them, 
appears well coordinated. 

Watch these developments--widely 
different but aimed at one target: 

1. Russia is dumping tin on London 
market, already has unloaded more than 
17,000 tons. 

Result: World surplus idles a third 
of Malaya's tin mines. 

By underselling, abSorbing loss, 
Russians subvert market stability. 

2. Red China's dumping consumer goods 
--also in Malaya. 


PWAGE RATES for skilled workers are 
outrunning consumer prices by about 50 
per cent. 

New study--to be ready this month-- 
will show: Straight-time hourly 
earnings of skilled workers in 2l 
metropolitan areas rose 10.2 per cent 
in two years. 

During same period consumer price 
index rose 6.7 per cent. 

Difference--for worker--is higher 
living standard. 

tudy covers 25 types of skilled 
workmen. 

It also will show wage-rate jump of 
118.6 per cent since war. 


WOMEN WILL FILL half the new jobs 
created in the next 10 years. 


That's forecast of labor force expert 
who says women over 45 will land many 
of the new jobs. 

Reason: Trend of older women entering 
work force is steadily accelerating, 
will continue to increase. 

Two out of five employed women are 
45 or older. 

Average American woman now works 18 
years. It was six at turn of century. 

In contrast, proportion of older men 
in professional and service work is 
dropping. 

In immediate future, men and women 
over 45 will be nation's primary source 
of new workers. 

Older persons will fill 5 million new 
job openings in the 1955-65 decade. 

Those in 14-24 age bracket will gain 
4.5 million positions, including many 
part-time jobs. 

Only 500,000 new jobs will be taken 
by those aged 25-44. 


STRATEGIC STOCKPILE is filling up. 

Of 74 items, government has adequate 
Supply of 63. 

Current value: $5.7 billion. 

About $400 million will be spent in 
current year. 

Outlay in fiscal 1960 will be scaled 
downward. 


CONGRESSIONAL FOES of runaway spending 
are planning new battle in next session. 

They'll tackle backdoor spending 
tactic that's spreading. 

Bothersome aspect is that federal 
agencies can use this device for getting 
around congressional approval for funds. 

For details, agencies involved, back- 
ground of coming battle in Congress, 
see page 48. 


POPULATION WILL REACH 175 million this 
month. . .. Half of all retired couples 
getting social security benefits receive 
$183 a month or more. .. . More than 50 
million passengers will travel by sched- 
uled airlines this year. Take-offs, 
landings will exceed 25 million. ... 
Proportion of families owning their 
homes will increase from 60 per cent to 
65 per cent in coming 10 years... . 
Aircraft and missile industry is spend- 
ing $135,000 each working day on formal 
training to raise manpower skills. 
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NOW ...in duplicating 
THE BEST COSTS THE LEAST 
NEW Model 76A 


Wark ® 
CONQUEROR 





PUSH-BUTTON ELECTRIC 
SPIRIT DUPLICATOR WITH 


Improved Features 
AT LOWEST PRICES EVER 


1493 Authorized Dealers across the 
U.S. A. and Canada offer these amazing 
new Conquerors . . . now better than 
ever with these important operating im- 
provements, the result of Heyer’s 55 
years of duplicator know-how: 





New Feed Table Improved Counter 


Advanced design 
eliminates side 


rubbers and 
tricky adjust- 


... direct drive — 
greater accuracy, 
top visibility, easy 
to re-set. 


Adjustable Feed Wheels 


grip paper at outer edges, 
give positive performance. 


Feed Tension Control 
assures non-skip feeding — 
thin papers to post cards. 


Many other outstanding features such 
as Copy Positioner Control, Nylon 
Gears, Visible Fluid Supply, Sure Fluid 
Control (no pumps), and Automatic 
Start-Stop on electric Conquerors offer a 
combination that’s unmatched. Don’t 
confuse them with photocopy machines 
... Conqueror Duplicators print 110 
clear, sharp copies per minute... in 
1 to 5 colors at once... of anything typed, 
drawn or written on a spirit master. . . 
at a fraction of a cent per copy! 


MODEL 70 —Hand Operated with all so 
features except electric drive......... $21 a. — 

MODEL 76A-Electric, Automatic sO 
Start-Stop (illustrated) . . oa s299 — 


MODEL 76B-Automatic Electric with 50 
11” and 14” cylinder stop selector. . $324 —= 


“Plus F.E.T. Prices slightly higher in Canada 




















manana ae 7 
| The HEYER Corporation, i 
} 1820 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. : 
Without obligation, please: : 

O Send Free Brochure on Heyer 

Mark IIT Conqueror Duplicators | 

O Arrange Free Demonstration H 

NAME : 
COMPANY. : 

i 1 
1 ADDRESS. 
a ciTY_—____ ZONE___ STATE_ — | 














Letters from 









businessmen 


Labor law issue 

We have been in business here for 
a long time and have been subscrib- 
ing to NATION’S BUSINESS for a 
long time, but with the line of 
thought the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States showed in fight- 
ing the labor bill that was before the 
House of Representatives, and which 
passed the Senate, I can’t go along 
with them any more. Neither can our 
organization, the L.J. Herring Im- 
plement Co., and a lot of others I hear 
express themselves in business in 
this area. If your attitude toward 
the labor racket is as it was publi- 
cized in the closing days of the Con- 
gress, I don’t want any part of your 
magazine nor the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


L. J. HERRING 


L. J. Herring Implement 
Company 
Wilson, N.C, 


RB When the Senate passed the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, the National Chamber urged that 
it be referred immediately to the House 
Education and Labor Committee so that 
objection could be voiced to the bill’s bad 
features. But the Speaker of the House held 
it on his desk for 41 days. At the last min- 
ute an attempt was made to force the bill’s 
passage without committee hearings. The 
National Chamber opposed that procedure. 
Adoption of such a weak bill would have 
diminished the possibility of a more equita- 
ble labor law in the next session of Congress. 


Sales study 
In your August issue, page 7, 
with reference to “sales and profit 
study,” we assume this is a compari- 
son between the year 1957 and the 
year 1956. 
We would appreciate your con- 
firmation or clarification. 
ROBERT ROBERTS 
The Roberts Toledo 


Rubber Company, 

Toledo, O. 
The study compares the first quarter of 
1958 with the same period in 1957. It also 


shows data for all of ’57, 756. 


At government’s mercy 

An article in the August issue of 
NATION’S BUSINESS appears to 
approve of the “major break away 
from parity for farm commodities” 
and for a price support related “‘rea- 
sonably to current market condi- 
tions” as the new trend in legisla- 
tion. 

But I saw no comment on the 
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cause of the farm surpluses that de- 
press farm prices out of reasonable 
relation to costs for farmers. That 
is the government reclamation ac- 
tivities—millions of dollars appro- 
priated year after year to bring 
more acreage into production and 
apparently no difficulty in finding 
suckers to try to make a living from 
farming them. 

Farmers who have sunk thou- 
sands of dollars or contracted debt 
to finance farm equipment find 
themselves at the mercy of irrespon- 
sible government competition. 

E. J. BROWN 
Beaverton, Ore, 


Tells his side 

The interview with Lyndall F. 
Urwick on ‘How to Improve Execu- 
tive Training,” in the July issue 
was quite interesting to the under- 
signed because it is quite clear that 
I am the “bright, young Ph.D.” to 
whom he was referring. I am, of 
course, most flattered to be de- 
scribed as both bright and young by 
as eminent an authority as Mr. Ur- 
wick. He has not always been so 
kind. 

However, I must take issue with 
Mr. Urwick in his analysis of the 
American philosophy of govern- 
ment, on the analogy he draws from 
it, and in the way in which he re- 
lates this analogy to the art of man- 
agement. Since analogies are in or- 
der, let me use this method briefly to 
describe what I mean by “substan- 
tive decentralization in the large or- 
ganization.” 

I feel that federalism is as funda- 
mental a principle of Jeffersonian 
democracy as is the institution of 
separation of powers and that both 
are much more basic to it than is 
Mr. Urwick’s concept that policy is 
best performed by a group and oper- 
ations are best supervised by an 
individual. Federalism means that 
some policies are of total (national) 
concern and that others are of 
partial (local) concern. It means 
that the decision-making structure, 
whether governmental or private, 
recognizes this distinction and that 
as many and as broad decisions as 
possible are made at the lowest 
possible level within the organiza- 



















FOR A RIDE”? 


Don't be misled by so-called “bargain rate” air- 
freight and truck carriers. You may find you're 
paying higher minimum charges and getting 
far less service. Compare these Railway Express 


advantages before you ship with any other carrier. 


HERE ARE DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ON RAILWAY EXPRESS SERVICE 


Widest Coverage — Railw ay Express serves some 23,000 com- 
munities to give vou mass distribution—with one company re- 
sponsibility. You can reach every major market in the U.S., and 
with Railway Express International Service—most every major 
market abroad. No more worries about delays and divided re- 
sponsibility in transferring between two or more carriers. 


Special Low Rates—You get door-to-door delivery, at no addi- 
tional cost within REA vehicle limits. What’s more, Railway 
Express offers special low commodity rates on ready-to-wear mer- 
chandise, graphic arts materials, hosiery, shoes, drugs, import- 
export traffic and many other categories. Call your nearest Railway 
Express Agent. He'll tell you why — 





THE BIG DIFFERENCE IS RAILWAY EXPRESS 





So completely different in material and appearance, 
yet so much alike in an important ingredient. It is 
the quality ingredient that comes from satisfied 
employees. 


Many people in the steel industry who are with 
Follansbee, Laclede, Pittsburgh, Scullin and 

U. S. Steel, and those who produce the shoes 
for Brown Shoe, Frolic, Gerberich Payne, 
Hanover Shoe, and Sheppard and Myers, Inc. 
work more contentedly, live more assuredly, 
with Group Insurance provided through their 
companies by General American Life. 


This insurance helps relieve minds of financial 
worries so workers can concentrate on making a 
finer product. It also contributes to lower personnel 
turnover, greater productivity, and more efficient 
operation for the company. 








tion. This approach is quite at odds 
with the assumptions of; 1, a nar- 
row span of control; 2, extreme 
specialization; and, 3, centralized 
control, which are basic to the 
theory of “scientific management.” 

For instance, any number of the 
excellent studies in the behavioral 
sciences, made under the auspices 
of the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan, have 
indicated that “general supervision 
rather than detailed supervision” 
and “an employe-centered approach 
rather than a production-centered 
approach” on the part of the super- 
visor are directly correlated with 
higher productivity. The relation- 
ship of these findings to “‘substan- 
tive decentralization” and federal- 
ism is quite obvious. 

In the past Mr. Urwick has dis- 
agreed with me when I have charac- 
terized “scientific management” as 
not being “science in the exact 
sense.” In view of the rapidly accu- 
mulating findings of carefully de- 
signed and controlled experiments 
in the behavioral sciences. I feel 
that the evidence supports “sub- 
stantive decentralization.” whatever 
it may lack in terms of being a 
“‘science in the exact sense.” I make 
this statement as a practicing politi- 
cal economist, which I am—not as a 
behavioral scientist, which I am not. 

WAINO W. SUOJANEN 
—Mr. Suojanen is a consultant in financial 
management with the Department of De- 
fense, in Washington, D.C., and Assistant 


Professor of Business Administration, the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


Most valuable 

Of the various nontechnical peri- 
odicals I make a habit of reading, 
I believe NATION’S BUSINESS is 
one of the most valuable in helping 
me better understand my fellow 
man and myself. 

The July 1958 issue is a splendid 
example of what NATION’S BUSI- 
NESS has to offer. I highly recom- 
mend it to all interested in man or 
things (and that should pretty well 
cover all fields). 

VITO V. MARCHI 
Research engineer, 
Detroit Controls Division, 


American-Standard, 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Higher profits 

Your article “How to Sell for 
Higher Profits” is, among the thou- 
sands of articles on organizing and 
improving salesmanship, probably 
the most outstanding analysis I have 
ever read, and we request that you 
mail 25 copies to us immediately. 

J. M. NICHOLS 


Day’s Tailor-D Clothing, Inc., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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of business gifts—1958 





Give the Regular Zippo 


The lighter that made ( 


Zippo famous around the . 
world. In brush-finish 
chrome. Guaranteed to 
work or we fix it free. 





\ 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.,U.S.A 





“The Tap Specialists” 


Give the Zippo Chrome 
Slim-Lighter 





a 


> 





Elegant new slim shape, same 

dependable action. High pol- ~ 
ishchrome finish.Guaranteed ; 
by Zippo. A lifetime gift for i) 


oe 





man or woman. 











HESE ARE just a few of the many lighters in the 

Zippo gift line. Whichever Zippo you give will be 
remembered for a lifetime because if it ever fails to 
work—we will fix it free! 

What's more, Zippos can now be engraved with 
individual signatures to further enhance the personal 
value of your gift. This is an exclusive Zippo service. 

Zippo also provides a complete gift package. It in- 
cludes flint, fuel and a choice of gift labels. 


Z/IPPO 


THE LIGHTER THAT WORKS 


IN CANADA: 





ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO., BRADFORD, PA. «+ 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO., CANADA LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Give the Zippo De Luxe 





Finished in highly polished 
chrome for a sparkling 
business gift. Backed by 
Zippo’s famous uncondi- 


Zippo lighter Christmas catalogue — 








tional guarantee. 











~~ 








Give the Zippo Golden 
Slim-Lighter 








ss 
The ultimate gift. 10-carat | y 
gold-filled—not just plated. € i 

Slim shape in rope, scroll or A 

star design. Guaranteed by | 

Zippo. | my 














Zippo Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 82610, Bradford, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please furnish us with complete information 
on how Zippo lighters and Zippo’s design and personaliz- 
ing service can solve our company gift problem. 


Name _ 
Position__ 
Firm__ al _— ee — 


Address _ 
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Travelall® rides eight, hauls cargo. Powerful, dependable six-wheelers. Roomiest pickup going. 






| 


CA 








Metro® multi-stop models, 





Conventional tractors for biggest jobs. 









Compact-design for delivery work. Stake or platform-body models. 





. PRR ick 


ia 


Heavy-duty V-8's shorten trip time and cut 

ton-mile costs. Engines built exclusively for truck 

work give you power that pays. See your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer for the right model for your job. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


@\.\ 














Extra doc 


COE’s fe 





AES tA 
rons” 


Six-passenger pickup — the Travelette. 


iW 


School bus chassis for every need. 








Extra door speeds panel deliveries. 


gr (Bs. 
\ ae Hae), 


‘ a al = 5 


COE’s for short overall length Roomy, rugged, easy to handle. 








Multi-Million-Mile diesels. Extra-rugged off-highway models. 





Here are seventeen trucks 









that illustrate one idea: 


I néernationas offers he 


Look them over. There’s an 
International Truck for your job. 


And there’s not a truck built 
that can do it better. 








® 


cost least to own! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY, CHICAGO 


Motor Trucks ¢ Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment * McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 






















Loading-out costs 


cut up to 657 
with 





“hear 


CONVEYORS 





View above shows one of the two 160-foot Oliver- 
Farquhar Model 536 Power Belt and Roll-Free 
Gravity lines as seen from the extreme end looking 
toward the loading dock. View below shows how the 
cartons move from the power belt line in the back- 
ground to the gravity line where shipments are 
labeled and then move over the booster conveyor 
to the loading dock. 





Mr. Louis DiLorenzo, Traffic Manager of 
Warren Webster & Company, Camden, New 
Jersey, has replaced the “all hands” with the 
“no hands” method of material handling. In 
their Shipping Department this “no hands” 
technique requires two single line Oliver- 
Farquhar Conveyor systems. The products of 


the company, heating and air-conditioning 
equipment, are stacked on either side of these 
lines. Loading-out to trucks can be done quickly 
and efficiently from either conveyor line. 

At Warren Webster they’ve eliminated over- 
time, improved inventory control, speeded truck 
loading, cut costs up to 65% and reduced 
employee fatigue. Why don’t you take advan- 
tage of this same “no hands” method of material 
handling? Wire, phone or send coupon for all 
the facts on Oliver-Farquhar Power Belt and 
Gravity Conveyors— your key to lower costs! 


guceoce- SEND THIS COUPON*?=:----=-- 
A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 

The Oliver Corporation 

Conveyor Dept. 0-63, York, Penna. 

Factory Branch: 618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send me information on... 

C) “How to plan your own conveying system” 

1 “Model 536 Bulletin #536" 

[) “Roll-Free Gravity Bulletin #801" 


Name 





Company Name 





Address 





City State__ 
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Battle coming 
on defense buying 


PRESSURE will be on Congress next 
year to revamp controversial mili- 
tary procurement practices so the 
U.S. can get weapons faster and 
cheaper. 

Our national safety and private 
enterprise incentives as well as a 
$22 billion-a-year defense shopping 
list are involved in the procurement 
issue. 

Whether the aging and much- 
amended procurement laws will be 
overhauled is not certain, but al- 
ready the ramparts are being erected 
and ammunition gathered for a pos- 
sible battle next year. 

A House Armed Services Sub- 
committee plans hearings this fall 
on the Procurement Act and con- 
tracting methods, while the Senate 
Armed Services Committee is mak- 
ing a staff study which could lead 
to hearings next winter when Con- 
gress returns to Washington. 

Several key proposals aimed at re- 
forming procurement practices have 
support in industry and at the Pen- 
tagon. These proposals are embodied 
in a bill by Sen. Leverett Salton- 
stall, top Republican on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. His 
measure was introduced near the 
end of Congress and will be intro- 
duced in similar form when Con- 
gress convenes. These proposals will 
be in the thick of any controversy 
next year: 

1. Expand the “weapons system” 
concept of procurement. The Armed 
Services Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee brought out in hearings last 
winter that, in many cases, 10 years 
have elapsed between the determina- 
tion of a military requirement and 
delivery of the item. However, in 
the past few years, delivery of mili- 
tary hardware has been quicker and 
more efficient under what is known 
as weapons system procurement. In- 
stead of contracting with a number 
of component makers to build parts 
for a weapon with detailed specifi- 
cations, a military service picks a 
prime contractor who assumes re- 
sponsibility and authority and gets 
the job done through his own and 
subcontractors’ resources. The Thor 


missile, for example, was developed 
under this system of central respon- 
sibility in a matter of months. 

However, it is estimated less than 
half of the dollar amount of con- 
tracting is done now in this fashion. 
Instead responsibility is often spread 
over multiple committees and com- 
mands. Decision-making is so di- 
vided that creative contributions of 
industry are discouraged by the ne- 
cessity to justify the most minute 
change or innovation at considera- 
ble expense and delay. 

2. Use performance standards in- 
stead of detailed specifications. Fan- 
tastically detailed specifications are 
drawn for even the simplest defense 
supplies in accord with the Armed 
Services Procurement Act. The spec- 
ifications sometimes take years to 
prepare. 

Specifications for a_ self-locking 
nut, for example, cover 34 pages. 
An electric cable takes 103 pages to 
describe. The specifications for an 
army field jacket are detailed in 21 
pages. And requirements for an elec- 
tronic tube take 190 pages to list. 

The proponents of detailed speci- 
fications insist that if an armed serv- 
ice calls for an item in general terms 
it could be delivered in many cases 
by a large corporation which al- 
ready manufactures some commer- 
cial product similar to what is 
wanted. This would give big busi- 
ness an edge in obtaining procure- 
ment business. But if a product has 
to be tailor-made, small and big 
businesses compete for the business 
on equal terms, or so says the argu- 
ment. 

Detailed specifications, however, 
have hurt more than one small busi- 
ness. A small canning plant in 
Maine had a contract to provide 
sardines for the Navy. The contract 
specified that at least a certain num- 
ber of sardines had to be in each 
can, and each can a specific size. 
Sardines were running bigger that 
year, however. So to get the re- 
quired number in each can meant 
packing the cans till they bulged. 
The Navy figured the contents were 
spoiled and that was what bloated 
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Burroughs 









a . 
our payroll’s under control ... 


...OYr 1s 1t under control? 


with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


Best bet for any businessman harassed by accounting data that’re 
tardy, error-ridden or just plain inadequate: bring Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machines into action fast. 








It doesn’t matter where the trouble is— payroll, receivables, payables, 
inventory or elsewhere. The Sensimatics can take on any one job or, 
at the flick of a knob, wrap up many—quickly and automatically. 
And you can be sure that the figure-facts you need to comprehend, 
control and guide your business with pinpoint precision will be in 
your hands when you need them. 

Details? Demonstration? Call our nearby branch, or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatice—T M’s 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 





with Steiner roll towels 


man-hours. 


' STEINER COMPANY 
I Dept. 10-A, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me free bulletins on Steiner controlled roll paper towel 
dispensers. 
NAME 


COMPANY. 
STREET. 
CITY. ZONE STATE 

















Picture of worker saving money 


He’s helping cut maintenance 50% 


Here’s why roll paper towels reduce washroom maintenance 
costs: Controlled roll paper towel dispensers hold more towels. . . in a cab- 
inet of any given size you can get almost twice as many towels on a roll 
as you can folded. Also, Steiner control cuts towel waste . . . makes supply 
last longer. Means your roll towel cabinet has to be refilled only half as 
often as a folded towel cabinet. Saves as much as 50 percent in maintenance 


Just install Steiner dispensers in your washroom on a trial 
basis and see how you save. Your local janitorial supplier or sanitary paper 
distributor can help you. For more information send in the coupon below. 








DEFENSE BUYING 


continued 


the cans, so the sardines were re- 
jected. By the time the specifica- 
tions were revised, the company re- 
portedly lost so much money be- 
cause of rejections it had to fold. 

3. Use commercial type _ items 
when possible. Custom-made items 
are often more expensive than com- 
mercial products and take longer to 
get. There is the case of the cooling 
system for a jet fighter’s electronic 
equipment which took months to de- 
sign and develop. Then it was dis- 
covered that the specifications were 
incorrectly prepared and had to be 
redone. After two years, the mili- 
tary finally bought a cooling system 
that had been on the market com- 
mercially all the time. 

4. Make maximum use of incen- 
tive and fixed-price contracts. Re- 
search contracts usually are negoti- 
ated on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, 
since few precedents exist on which 
to base costs. This form of profit 
guarantee, despite the actual cost 
involved, eliminates a contractor’s 
incentive to economize and do the 
job as efficiently and quickly as 
possible. 

Critics of the cost-plus type con- 
tract point out that ingenuity and 
efficiency of American industry are 
penalized when no incentives are of- 
fered to produce the best weapon as 
quickly and as inexpensively as pos- 
sible. 

In recent years, the incentive type 
contract has been used more fre- 
quently. With this type of contract, 
a target price is set for,an item to be 
made. If the contractor succeeds in 
making the item at less than target 
cost, he turns over a fixed percent- 
age—usually 80 per cent—of the 
savings to the government and gets 
to keep 20 per cent. If he exceeds 
the target price, he must pay 20 per 
cent of the excess cost and the gov- 
ernment 80 per cent. 

5. Exempt some contracts from 
Renegotiation Board proceedings. 
Under the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, a defense contractor who does 
$1 million or more of business with 
the military is subject, with certain 
exceptions, to Renegotiation Board 
proceedings. His profits are exam- 
ined later to see if they are excessive. 

Often the provisions of incentive 
or fixed-price contracts are negated 
by renegotiation. Under a typical 
incentive contract, an airplane man- 
ufacturer, for instance, saved $10 
million by making a plane under 
the price the government set as rea- 
sonable. The government received 
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O’Rielly Motor Co., Tucson, Arizona 


@ ; ‘ ee onc ‘ee 
The Town and Country Shopping Center at Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Rose Bowl Lanes, Tyler, Texas 


YOU'RE READY FOR A GRAND OPENING, INDEED 


... in low-profile Butler buildings like these 


These are the sort of buildings that give you a 
special kind of pride and confidence on Opening 
Day: the kind that comes from knowing you 
have built an attractive building of superior 
quality—economically. 

Outside, the sweeping lines of Low-Profile 
Butler buildings lend themselves to dramatic 
architectural styling that sets them apart from 
ordinary construction. They are buildings that 
catch the eye—draw more traffic. 

Inside, clear-span construction makes selling 
easier. Traffic moves freely—there isn’t a single 
column to create a bottleneck. 

But, how can such an attractive, spacious 
building be economical to build? It’s simple, by 
using pre-engineered, mass-produced Butler 


components for the structural frame and roof. 
This effects economies other quality building 
methods can’t match. Costly preliminary engi- 
neering and custom fabrication are eliminated. 
The Butler load-bearing frame permits fast, eco- 
nomical exterior curtain-wall construction— 
with any building material of your choice. You 
save weeks—even months—of costly planning 
and construction time—you conserve capital 
for business operations. 


Why not get together with your local Butler Builder 
and get the full story on this new way to build distinc- 
tive commercial buildings economically? He’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory under 
“Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings.’’ Or write direct for 
free literature on Butler Low-Profile buildings. 


, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“261 pagyse 


7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings © Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising © Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. © Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chieago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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ne-girl gang! | 
© O ” | 
**Whenever a dealer bulletin came out, 
three of us used to drop what we were doing 
and spend a full hour folding the bulletins 
for mailing. Now I fold the whole run with 
the FH in less than a half hour...” 





















This small Pitney-Bowes FH folds P| 
far faster and more accurately than 
anybody can fold by hand, conveni- 
ently disposes of a tedious, monoton- 
ous job that nobody likes. It prevents 
interruptions in office routine, saves 
time and money—and temper! 

With semi-automatic feed, the FH 
double-folds up to 80 letterheads a 
minute. (With fully automatic feed, 
at slight extra cost, the FH is even 
faster.) Makes eight different 
folds, handles most standard 
paper weights and finishes in 
sizes as small as 3 by 3, as 
large as 8% by 14 inches. It 
even folds sheets stapled together. 
Can be easily set up and used by 
anybody, and costs less than a stand- 
ard typewriter! 

Even with only occasional use, the 
FH is a time and work saver in any 
office. Ask the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


The folder that 
costs less than 
a standard typewriter! | 


The larger Model 
FM, fully 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of new Postal automatic, can 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. fold up to 19,000 


sheets an hour. 
= PITNEY-BOWES 
Folding & Inserting Machines 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 107 cities in U.S. and Canada 





gp new ieggpgemmaeanas 
PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 


NEW! PB’s 3300-FH 1309 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. | 
combined folder-inserter 
folds and stuffs 500 bills, 
letters, etc. in envelopes 
in 8 minutes! By itself 

the 3300 hooks onto any 
PB folder, or can serve 


: Address— 
as an inserter alone. ] 


Send free: F] booklet on PB folding and 
inserting machines, [] postal rate chart. 


Name 
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DEFENSE BUYING 


continued 


$8 million as a result of the con- 
tractor’s economies. The contractor 
got $2 million of the savings. But 
years later he was required to go 
before the Renegotiation Board and 
not only forfeit much of the 20 per 
cent of savings, but pay out large 
sums in accountant and legal costs, 

Many small defense contractors 
refuse to accept more than a limited 
amount of military work because 
they can’t afford the costs of rene- 
gotiation at some later time. At 
present the Renegotiation Board is 
five years behind in some cases. 

6. Assure subcontracting oppor- 
tunities for all businesses. Small 
business is given certain privileges 
to make sure it gets a share in de- 
fense contract awards. However, 
most small firms would be ineligible 
for prime contracts where the weap- 
ons system concept is _ feasible. 
Therefore, the Saltonstall proposals 
suggest that subcontract opportun- 
ities be expanded for small busi- 
ness by requiring prime contractors 
under the weapons system concept 
to follow government procedures 
now in existence for making maxi- 
mum use of small businesses. 

7. Give Pentagon more flexibility 
in picking prime contractors. The 
Armed Services Procurement Act 
requires procurement through adver- 
tised bidding except in certain in- 
stances when procurement by nego- 
tiation is permitted. 

Advertising for bids _ provides 
maximum competition and a low 
price on items made by a number 
of possible contractors. But it has 
certain disadvantages. It can’t be 
used for classified items or where 
there are no fixed specifications. It 
can’t be used to obtain contractors 
with specific talents or facilities. So- 
liciting in accord with predeter- 
mined specifications also, prevents 
the contribution of new knowledge 
or techniques. The formal bidding 
procedure generally is more time- 
consuming and costly since detailed 
specifications must be written and 
bids must be evaluated. 

In cases where negotiated pro- 
curement is allowed, the Pentagon 
has used open and competitive ne- 
gotiation with success. Under this 
technique, the government’s needs 
are made known to a_ narrower 
group of potentially available and 
eligible contractors. Negotiation 
then takes place over a bargaining 
table with much greater speed and 
at lower overhead costs and in 
many cases lower prices. END 





























































TERRIFIC FOR HEAVYWEIGHTS! 
There’s no form of ordinary 
exercise that can “burn up” 
calories faster than an EXER- 


cycLe. This remarkable instru- 
ment handles a 300-pounder 
as easily and gently as if he 
were a baby. EXERCYCLE is a 
favorite among overweight 
people all over the world. 





WONDERFUL‘ FOR THE AGED! 


EXerCYCLE is ideal for weak 
and frail people in need of 
daily exercise. Its smooth and 
gentle rhythmic motions stim- 
ulate blood circulation with- 
out tiring the rider. 
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Keeps you 
ACTIVE! 





on you 
SLENDER! 






There’s no 





Keeps you 
YOUNG! 





easier Way 


to keep fit, trim and strong! 


MILLIONS CAN NOW ENJOY THE BLESSINGS OF DAILY EXERCISE AT HOME 


There’s a world of difference between exer- 
cising yourself, and letting EXERCYCLE do it. 
That’s why tens of thousands of men and women 
have chosen this easier, simpler and more con- 
venient way of keeping themselves fit, trim and 
strong. For EXERCYCLE is the only fully-auto- 
matic, motor-driven exercising instrument that 
can give you a complete physiological workout 
from head to foot while you just sit and relax. 

There’s no form of indoor or outdoor activity 
designed to keep you slender, young and active 
that can compare with an EXERCYCLE ride. You 
can do yourself more good in a few minutes 
with this amazing EXERCYCLE than you can with 
hours of ordinary exercising. 
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SIZE OF A TRAVEL CASE! 


EXERCYCLE fits into any small 
nook or corner. It’s only 14 
inches wide at the base, 43 
inches long, and 30 inches high 
to the seat. Plugs into any wall 
socket. 





before retiring. 
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SILENT AS YOUR REFRIGERATOR ° 
EXERCYCLE is so unbelievably silent and 
smooth-running that you 
while others sleep. This is why many 
users keep it in their bedrooms where 2 
they can ride it upon arising, or just 


EXERCYCLE is a complete home gymnasium 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation such 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizing or 
reducing techniques can match its overall effi- 
ciency. Once you own an EXERCYCLE, you have 
solved your exercising problems for a lifetime. 
Start now to turn back the clock and add many 
happy years to your life. 


A MODEL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
EXERCYCLES are made for both normal and 
handicapped adults in need of exercise, regard- 
less of age, weight, size or sedentary condition, 
and at a price you can afford to pay. Easy terms 
to suit your budget. 
Also distributed in Canada 


WRITE TODAY! 


: EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 

° 597 FIFTH AVENUE - 
: NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 7 
of) Send me FREE literature and prices. 
$C I want a FREE home demonstration. 
° Mr. 
$ Mrs. 
° Miss 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


° Address 





$ City 





can ride it $ 
s Zone. State 





* Telephone No 
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Latest styles arrive early...on low cost Air Express 


CHECK YOUR AIR EXPRESS SAVINGS 
_ over any other complete air service 


CITY TO CITY...DOOR TO DOOR | AIR EXPRESS 
(for a 25 Ib. package) YOU SAVE 


OKLA. CITY to MINNEAPOLIS $1.25 to 
NEW YORK to CEDAR RAPIDS 1.05 to 
CHICAGO to SANTA FE 1.30 to 
L. A. to CORPUS CHRISTI 2.55 to 


Apply these typical examples to your shipping problems 


To make a big splash in the market, manufacturers 
rush their swim suits to stores in hours—with Air 
Express. Save time and dollars, too! ... Air 
Express, symbolized by the big “‘X,” offers you the 
same high speed and low cost. Plus exclusive one 
carrier door-to-door delivery to thousands of U. S. 
cities and towns. Prove it with a ’phone call. 


L_>— 
AIR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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The state of the nation 


Congress showed courage in checking socialism 


THE SECOND SESSION of the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress authorized new expenditures, in addition to 
pre-existing obligations, of nearly $73 billion, thus 
setting a record high for peacetime financial com- 
mitments. 

With the budgetary deficit now mounting at an 
estimated average rate of some $30 million daily, 
not many congressmen now seeking re-election 
will emphasize this extravagance. The inflationary 
implications are too strong. So there is the more 
reason why those candidates who can take credit 
should point with pride to one constructive yet 
relatively unadvertised accomplishment of the ses- 
sion. This was the abrupt reversal of the drive to- 
ward outright socialism, which was _ literally 
stopped in its tracks. 

For instance, the bill to authorize TVA revenue 
bonds, for expansion purposes, was courageously 
blocked by the House Rules Committee, though 
the Senate had approved it last year. Similarly the 
House made possible the continued development 
of private power in the Hell’s Canyon area, block- 
ing the drive for public power there. 


€ € © 


These achievements call attention to the impor- 
tant distinction between social security measures 
and those designed to socialize industry as such. 
The former, through the medium of heavy tax- 
ation and costly accounting, undoubtedly diminish 
the vitality of our economic system. But national- 
ization measures strike at the very existence of 
free enterprise. They are designed to replace it 
with the bureaucratic monopolization that has 
helped to make much of Western Europe depend- 
ent on American aid. Because of its gradually 
accumulated strength, capitalism can still make 
slowed-down headway under a huge load of wel- 
farism. With transfer of ownership from private to 
political hands, progress simply stops. 

This distinction between the burden that debili- 
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SMITH—BLACK STAR 


tates, and that which kills, is well clarified in a 
study of “Nationalization in Britain,” soon to be 
published in London by Macmillan, the firm which 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan used to head. 
This book is the first full-length, objective study 
of the results of a decade of government owner- 
ship and operation in the five basic industries na- 
tionalized by the immediately postwar Labor 
Government. The sad record throughout this 
vital economic area is of much more than casual 
interest to us. 

The author, Mr. R. Kelf-Cohen, C.B., is well 
qualified “‘to provoke some hard thinking on a sub- 
ject befogged by doctrinaire beliefs,” as he defines 
his purpose. Until retirement age Mr. Kelf-Cohen 
was a top civil servant in the British Ministry of 
Power, coping daily with the multifarious prob- 
lems aroused by nationalization. The book, how- 
ever, “is almost entirely based on official publica- 


By Felix Morley 
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tions,” increasing the effect of an indictment which 
is never emotional and always buttressed by facts. 

His case against nationalization is certainly not 
weakened by Mr. Kelf-Cohen’s prefatory admis- 
sion that, as a youth, he was himself an ardent 
socialist. But, looking backward, he is “‘astonished 
at the slight intellectual effort’? of those in uni- 
versity circles who most effectively promoted the 
destruction of free enterprise. As on many an 
American campus: 

“‘We were content to prove that everything was 
wrong with the existing setup.” 

Problems which would arise in “the brave new 
world of socialism” were ignored. Thus we learn 
from this book that when the British coal mines 
were nationalized by Act of Parliament, in 1947, 
there was not even a blueprint for the enormous 
reorganization involved. The socialist leaders were 
prepared to destroy, but not to reconstruct. 

Nationalization of coal was followed, also in 
1947, by that of transport, the legislation merging 
all rail, road and inland waterway traffic into a 
single governmental undertaking. The same year 
saw the Electricity Act, making all power pro- 
duction from this source, now including nuclear 
energy, a government monopoly. In 1949 the pro- 
duction and distribution of artificial gas was na- 
tionalized, to be followed at the end of that year 
by the strongly resisted Iron and Steel Act. 
Happily this did not become operative until 1951, 
at the end of which the Conservatives regained 
office and promptly repealed it, as they have trans- 
port nationalization except for the railways. 

The other industrial functions named, however, 
remain under government ownership and opera- 
tion. And Mr. Kelf-Cohen thinks that no more of 
the ground lost to the state by private enterprise 
will henceforth be regained in Britain. 





Some of the dismal results of British nationali- 
zation are already known in this country, such as 
the decline in coal production since the mines were 
taken from private ownership. Total coal output 
last year was 210 million tons, as against 211.3 
million, at 50 per cent less cost per ton, in 1951. 
It took 11,000 more miners to produce the lesser 
amount, largely because absenteeism has climbed 
to the unprecedented average of more than 15 per 
cent for every working day. Much of Britain’s 
dollar shortage is caused by the enforced importa- 
tion of privately produced American coal, to make 
good the mounting deficiencies of her own pub- 
licly owned mines. 

Generation of electricity, on the other hand, has 
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nearly doubled in 10 years of nationalization, but 
at a staggering cost and—according to this British 
authority—with far less return per unit of ex- 
penditure than our privately run utilities achieve. 
The financing of this one industry has in the past 
decade added about $3 billion to the Treasury 
debt and this figure is mounting rapidly with the 
development of nuclear energy. It is ironic that in- 
efficient coal production, under nationalization, is 
one reason why the government has monopolized 
the commercial development of atomic energy, 
hoping to augment the supply of power. 


Other results of British nationalization, de- 
scribed in this book, are little realized over here. 
The British Civil Service, so long a byword for 
probity, is said to be seriously demoralized by the 
return of patronage. Department heads “are not 
accountable to anyone” for the appointments they 
make to the boards that run the nationalized in- 
dustries. Yet the annual salaries paid these ex- 
ecutives—seldom above $15,000—are inadequate 
to attract ability. Moreover, managerial appoint- 
ments are only for a term of five years, with a 
strong suggestion that they will not be renewed 
if the government changes in the interim. The 
cumulative result is that able young men are not 
entering the nationalized industries. 

The average workman, on the other hand, has 
been taught to believe that the primary purpose 
of nationalization was to free him from capitalistic 
exploitation, and thereby improve his status. Con- 
sequently the trade unions in these five industries 
tend to increase rather than moderate their de- 
mands, wholly regardless of the operating deficits. 
To these demands the managerial boards habitu- 
ally agree, because they are under no compulsion 
whatsoever to show a profit. The Treasury meekly 
meets the deficit, the cost of living rises, and to 
meet that increase the unions formulate new wage 
demands. 

Government ownership and operation in Britain 
has proved itself wasteful, inefficient and utterly 
indifferent to consumer needs. But the indictment 
does not stop there. This dismal experiment has 
gone far to undermine the quality of a great peo- 
ple and the character of a great political system. 
In Mr. Kelf-Cohen’s somber words: 

“It must be recognized that the power of the 
executive has been greatly increased by nationali- 
zation and that this additional power is exercised 
in a manner which puts it outside the scope of 
Parliamentary review and criticism.” 

The last Congress, therefore, acted in its own, 
as well as in the public interest, by so resolutely 
refusing to surrender to the advocates of public 
power, which much more than mere welfare meas- 
ures is the dangerous opening wedge for Marxism. 
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Are you paying foo much for the 
business Insurance you need? 


You can save money with Hardware Mutuals 3-Point Protection 
to cover these common hazards and many more! 
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Investigate Hardware Mutuals economical 
3-Way Protection for your business property, 
your liability and your employes. Convenient 
payment plans available. 
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NOW! ELECTRIC TYPING AT LESS THAN 
STANDARD OFFICE TYPEWRITER PRICE! 


















Perfect for more accurate billing! 
Solves your secretary problem! 
Easier typing with fewer errors! 





Repeat keys for special jobs! 
Letter-perfect typing results! 
Up to eight clear, clean carbons! 





Adds prestige to your business! 
Truly portable, it carries easily! 
Ideal for clean, neat duplication! 





AT LAST! POWER TYPING ON A PORTABLE AT 
A PRICE THAT EVERY BUSINESS CAN AFFORD! 


Now — thanks to the Smith-Corona Electric Portable Typewriter — every 
business, large or small, can completely convert to electric typing at a 
considerable saving over standard manual office machines! 

On this newest of Smith-Coronas—anyone, regardless of typing skill or 
experience—can produce clear, letter-perfect typing results. Each and 
every typing job has the same uniform, crisp, professional look. 
Compact and convenient, the Smith-Corona Electric Portable gives you 
up to eight clear carbon copies, does a neater, finer all-around typing 
‘job with far less typing effort! 





Why keep a manual typewriter when low-cost electric typing is here — 
convert to Smith-Corona Electric Portables today! 


NOW AT A NEW LOW PRICE! 





SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 


Smith-Corona etectric PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 

















Washington mood 





President’s birthday brings new estimate of his burden 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER Will be 68 this month. 
He has often remarked that no man can dictate 
the length of his own life, but he evidently thinks 
now that he has a good chance to live out his sec- 
ond term—and then some. His doctors have said 
publicly that they think so. 
This would make him the first President in his- 
tory to reach age 70 in the White House. 
Another thought: If the soldier-statesman goes 
on to enjoy some years of retirement at his Gettys- 
burg farm, there might be less talk about the 
Presidency being a man-killer. Those who know 
something about the inner workings of the White 
House have long thought that this man-killer 
business was greatly exaggerated. Two former 
Presidents—Harry S. Truman, 74, and Herbert 
Hoover, 84—tend to prove that this is right. 
General Eisenhower was the second-oldest man 
ever to run for the Presidency when, at the age of 
66, he sought a second term two years ago. The 
oldest was William Henry Harrison, who was a few 
days over 68 when he took oath of office in 1841. 
The hero of Tippecanoe died a month or so later. 
Andrew Jackson in 1833 (second term) and 
James Buchanan in 1857 were just under 66 when 
they were inaugurated, and so just shy of 70 when 
they left the White House. Both men lived on for 
some years afterward, Jackson to the age of 78 
and Buchanan to 77. 


® 9 ® 


What has made President Eisenhower’s case 
such a lively topic of speculation has been the suc- 
cessive blows to his health. Huge banner lines have 
proclaimed three of these—his heart attack of 
1955, his ileitis operation of 1956, and his so-called 
little stroke of 1957. 

There was a time when many believed that the 
only thing for a man suffering a heart attack to do 
was live the life of an invalid or semi-invalid. Per- 
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By Edward T. Folliard 


haps that is still a good rule for some cardiacs; 
heart attacks vary with individuals, and much de- 
pends on the make-up of the victim, his treatment, 
convalescence and other factors. 

In mid-February, 1956, a panel of doctors as- 
sured President Eisenhower that he could “carry 
on for five to 10 years.” Two weeks later he an- 
nounced that he would run for a second term. 

Some physicians (not connected with the White 
House but of good standing in their profession) 
continue to shake their heads over the President’s 
intensive golf-playing, saying in effect that no good 
will come of it. 

Maj. Gen. Howard Snyder, the White House 
physician, says frankly that he would not pre- 
scribe golf for all who have been hit by a heart 
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attack. In the case of some, he says, it would ac- 
tually be dangerous. But he is convinced that golf 
is good for a man like the President, who played 
baseball and football at West Point and led an ac- 
tive soldier’s life thereafter. 

The question of whether exercise is good or bad 
for the individual, and whether it has a bearing on 
the life span, can provoke endless argument, with 
each side seemingly able to buttress its contention 
with persuasive examples. 

The late Jim Watson, who for many years was 
a United States Senator from Indiana, used to say 
that the only exercise he took was in acting as a 
pallbearer at the funerals of his younger, golf- 
playing friends. (Chauncey Depew, a Senator from 
New York, who lived to be 94, is believed to have 
said it first.) 

But plenty of golfers have lived as long as non- 
golfers Watson and Depew, or longer. It is true, 
also, that whisky drinkers as well as teetotalers, 
smokers as well as nonsmokers, have reached the 
100 mark and gone beyond it. 

No man who has served as President of the 
United States has ever become a centenarian. 
However, a good many have attained what is con- 
sidered a ripe and enviable age. 

John Adams, our second President and the first 
to live in the White House, died at 90. His son, 
John Quincy Adams, our sixth President, died on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, where 
he was serving, at the age of 80. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was 57 when he was in- 
augurated for the first of two terms, lived to be 83; 
James Madison, his successor and another two- 
termer, to 85. 


About 10 years ago, an effort was made to prove 
that our earlier Presidents—that is, those who 
held the office before the Civil War—did better in 
realizing their life expectancy than those who 
came later. The idea behind this statistical exer- 
cise was to show that the Presidency had become 
more and more an exacting and terrific job; in 
short, a man-killer. 

The argument does not stand up very well. For 
one thing, three of our Presidents after the start 
of the Civil War were assassinated long before 
they reached the Biblical threescore and 10—Lin- 
coln at the age of 56, Garfield at 49, and McKin- 
ley at 58. That in itself would sharply reduce the 
average age attained by post-Civil War occupants 
of the White House. 

The argument is further weakened, as has been 
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said, by the happy circumstance that former Pres- 
idents Truman and Hoover are alive and seeming- 
ly going strong. The septuagenarian Mr. Truman 
says he expects to live to be 100. The octogenarian 
Mr. Hoover recently published a much-praised 
book on Woodrow Wilson. 

Both of these men had a rough time in the 
White House. So far as the records show, they 
were the only two Presidents ever to be booed 
publicly—Mr. Hoover because of the economic de- 
pression that came in his first year in office, and 
Mr. Truman because of his firing of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur during the Korean War. 

Today, 25 years after leaving the White House, 
Mr. Hoover is a lion in the eyes of his countrymen, 
far more popular than he was as President even 
before the depression. 

Also, be it added, he is the most distinguished 
sports fisherman in the land. 

As for Mr. Truman, his popularity is up, too; 
and professional historians (among them Sir Win- 
ston Churchill) have been saying that he will some 
day be ranked among America’s greatest Presi- 
dents. 

The Missourian still takes that early-morning 
walk, the only exercise he ever cared about, and 
he still likes a hot game of poker. 


Getting back to what is sometimes called the 
terrible burden of the Presidency (a phrase cur- 
rent even in the unexciting administration of Cal- 
vin Coolidge), much is made over what a Presi- 
dent has to do, but little is said about what he 
does not have to do. 

He does not have to worry about household 
problems or bills; somebody else does that. Some- 
body also takes care of his banking, his income 
tax, his vacation and travel arrangements, and the 
writing of his speeches (if he prefers to use ghost 
writers, as most Presidents do). A hundred other 
chores are done for him so that his mind will be 
free for bigger concerns. Moreover, two physicians 
are assigned to the White House to look after the 
health of the first family. 

What really makes the Presidency a hard job is 
the responsibility—a responsibility that affects the 
fortunes of more than 170 million people. But 
then, as Mr. Truman used to say, if a man can’t 
stand the smoke he ought not go into the kitchen. 

As is very evident, plenty of men in the United 
States Senate and in Governors’ offices would like 
to brave the smoke and take on the responsibility. 
They do not think of themselves as heroes or can- 
didates for martyrdom; they are simply ambitious 
men who want to move into the White House for 
a chance at glory, if only their countrymen will 
just vote them that great honor and privilege. 
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i. 2. 
The Page & Perry partnership was blessed with huge success, Now Perry’s son loved science, and for commerce had no place, 
They worked together hand-in-glove with true togetherness. (He wished to be a rocketeer and travel outer space!) 
And greater glory still ahead seemed certain till the day Page called into his intercom, ‘‘My Travelers man, please get him. 
That bad luck struck and Perry prematurely passed away. If Junior wants to circle Mars, by criminy, we’ll let him! 
e 
! 
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3. 4, 
“Praise Perry for his prudence on insisting that we get “Ill get a brand-new partner now—a man who shares the load, 
The Travelers Partnership insurance when our firm was set. And Junior, well provided for, can hit the starry road.” 
Now as survivor I have cash to pay off Perry’s heir, New Page & Co. is doing great—its future well secured, 
The business needn’t falter—nor our clients go elsewhere! So hasten! Call The Travelers. Have your partnership insured. 
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Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 





The quietest “twin” in the skies, this Beechcraft Travel Air carries 
4 people at 200 mph... gives as much as 11 miles per gallon of fuel. 





Give Your Top Men More Hours 


with this 


“Go-Farther-Faster’’ Beechcraft 





Cruise relaxedin the Travel Air’s quiet, 


comfortable cabin with big tinted win- 
dows and airfoam cushions. 





Luggage for 4 people fits easily into 
the Travel Air’s big separate fully-up- 
holstered luggage compartment. 


Even top men can lose out. And 
often the reasons are beyond their 
control. Too many places to be. 
Too-tight schedules. Never-ending 
pressure. Fatigue. All the result of 
not enough time. 


But many companies have found 
they can slow down the hour hand, 
give their top men more productive 
time, with a “go-farther-faster” 
Beechcraft. 


A 200 mph Beechcraft Travel 
Air can easily add a-week-a-month 
to the productive time of your top 
men. With a Travel Air, they can 
fly direct to more than 6,000 CAA- 


approved airports in the U. S. 
alone—almost ten times as many 
as airlines serve. And, they can 
go when they need to go— not 
when they can get a reservation. 


Like all Beechcrafts, the Travel 
Air is famous for its sturdy con- 
struction, economy of operation, 
low maintenance and long service 
life. And, with its super sound- 
proofing, it’s the quietest “twin” 
in the skies. 


See your Beechcraft distributor 
or dealer. Find out how little it 
costs to give your top men the 
advantages of a Travel Air. 


For information about the Travel Air and 
the finest leasing and financing plans in 
aviation, see your Beechcraft distributor 
or dealer, or write Beech Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A 


eecheraft 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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UNION VIOLENCE 
CAN BE CURBED 
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Two KINDS of government action are needed to 
cope effectively with mounting union corruption, 
abuse of power, violence and disregard for individual, 
property and community rights: 

> Effective legislation to provide protection against 
improper union and labor-management practices. 

> Elimination of the double standard in law enforce- 
ment that some public officials have come to accept 
when breach of the peace involves a labor union. 


The need for both actions is apparent from dis- 
closures of the Senate Select Committee, which is 
nearing the end of its second year of labor rackets 
investigations under Sen. John L. McClellan, and 
from other sources. 

Progress in both directions is affected by the state 
of public opinion and the kinds of persons elected to 
Congress and placed in local and state offices. That 
is one reason why union Officials put so much em- 
phasis on political action, and why businessmen are 
beginning to take a greater interest in the practical 
side of politics. 

A wise politician once said, “I don’t care who makes 
the laws. Just let me pick the man who enforces them.” 

That does not satisfy union leaders today. They 
will work hard this fall to help elect friendly con- 
gressmen and state legislators to pass the kind of laws 
they want as well as try to get friendly public offi- 
cials named to enforce them. 

The record shows how labor’s influence on public 
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dard in enforcing laws works 


iness. and breeds labor abuses 


officials can be costly to your business. It also shows 
how unequal enforcement of existing laws affects the 
rights of your employes, customers and the public. 

The need for effective legislation is being recog- 
nized in Washington and many state capitals. 

President Eisenhower is insisting on, and interested 
members of Congress have promised, corrective legis- 
lation aimed at many of the abuses the McClellan 
Committee has revealed. 

Effective legislation in the next Congress is the 
goal of those who fought the Senate’s Kennedy-Ives 
bill. The Administration and the House rejected 
this bill largely because it did not deal with sec- 
ondary boycotts, blackmail picketing, and other 
major problem areas, and contained provisions 
which had nothing to do with cleaning up the labor 
movement. 

Even the new Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act admittedly is only a first step toward 
proper control of employe welfare funds. 


Progress toward equal local law enforcement will be 
slower. It has suffered from lack of national concern 
—because local communities are involved—and be- 
cause of the attitude of many public officials that acts 
of violence are entitled to some special immunity 
when they result from a labor situation. 

The McClellan Committee put the spotlight on 
some examples: 

In Scranton, Pa., the committee found that law en- 
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UNION VIOLENCE 


continued 


forcement officers “were generally slow to seize their 
responsibilities.” The stink bombing of a bakery re- 
sulted in no prosecutions. The builder of a house 
where a wall was pushed over was never contacted 
by local police, and by state police only after the 
dynamiting of another house six months later. 

In Tennessee, the committee found that law en- 
forcement agencies accorded Teamster Union people 
“scandalous immunity”? from prosecution for dyna- 
mitings, sluggings, window smashings and other vio- 
lent acts because of an underlying fear of tangling 
with union power. 

In Nashville, the committee found that the power 
of Teamster officials reached into key sectors of local 
government. Union organizers serving jail terms for 
smashing barber shop windows did not have to work 
on the road gang. A city employe was fired when he 
pressed assault charges against a union organizer 
after a city official suggested that the charges be 
dropped so as not to hurt the mayor politically. 

A Niles, Ill., restaurant operator told the committee 
that state police told him they could do nothing about 
numerous acts of violence against nonunion restaurant 











employes in 1952 because they had been called off 
by the governor’s office. 

The pulpit and the press in Princeton, Ind., de- 
plored the double standard of law enforcement during 
a long and violent strike by a local of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. The child of a non- 
striker was shot while asleep in its crib when the 
family trailer was blasted by gunfire. 

The Rev. Edward W. Greenfield, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church in Princeton during the strike, 
commented from the pulpit on the fear that had 
gripped the town: 

“Think of it—a tiny minority keeping the vast 
majority terrorized. 

“That is how the dictators take over, not by con- 
verting people to their way of thinking, but by keep- 
ing them cowed. 

“There is nothing in America so dangerous as a lot 
of good people who, when the good is challenged by 
an evil, sit tight and do nothing, thinking only of 
their own skins.” 

Later, the Rev. Greenfield wrote, ‘The irony of the 
problem of organized labor is that, during a strike, 
violence is largely condoned. 

“Under the political privilege and moral sanctions 
which organized labor has so long enjoyed, there is a 
double standard in regard to labor violence. 

“Tt is somehow taken for granted that, in labor dis- 
putes, violence will occur and must be accepted, and 
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therefore condoned, as it is accepted, condoned, and 
even glorified in military warfare.” 

The Indianapolis Star, in an editorial, attacked the 
double standard this way: 

“There has been too much inclination in Indiana 
and elsewhere to regard vandalism, physical violence, 
even gunplay, as one thing when practiced in con- 
nection with a labor dispute, and another kind of 
crime entirely when no labor union is involved... . 

“The strikers are entitled to the law’s protection, 
but so are those who refuse to strike. When the law 
becomes a one-way street to be traveled only by a 
select minority, that street leads to anarchy... . 

“The lethargy that all too often grips peace officers 
called upon to investigate bombings, destruction of 
property, and gunfire in the night when a labor union 
is involved is as criminal as the acts themselves. Too 
many chiefs of police stay home when the labor goons 
are on the prowl. Too many solid citizens plead that 
it is none of their business. Too many politicians look 
the other way.”’ 

Strike violence in several Indiana cities was a major 
factor in the enactment of a state right-to-work law 
last year. The law makes it unlawful to require a 
worker to belong to a union—or not belong to a union 

to get or hold a job. Union membership is strictly 
voluntary. 

In connection with the long and bloody United 
Auto Workers’ strike against Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
(it began April 5, 1954), the company cites numer- 
ous incidents of unsolved crimes of assault, kidnap- 
pings, bombings, destruction of property, and other 
violence, and failure of the sheriff’s office to protect 
those employes who wanted to go through picket lines 
to work. 

Sheriff’s deputies urged nonstrikers to go home to 
avoid getting hurt, the company charged. 

“Are unions above the law, and entitled to engage 
in violent, coercive and illegal conduct to enforce their 
demands?” Herbert V. Kohler, president of the struck 
firm, asked in a speech to Chicago businessmen. 

“That is the issue we have been facing at Kohler. 
This is an issue that faces American industry in 
general. 

“It is necessary to decide whether you settle an 
issue by ducking it or by meeting it, whether you win 
a battle by surrendering or by fighting.” 

Ordinarily, a state has little difficulty bringing to 
trial a fugitive who is caught in another state. But 
Wisconsin authorities found they could not bring 
back a man who had fled to Michigan, and who was 
charged in a warrant with breaking the neck of a non- 
striker, who later died. Michigan Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, considered friendly to the UAw, refuses to 
grant extradition on the ground that he believes the 
man would not receive a fair trial. 

Some law enforcement officials make it a policy not 
to get involved in labor disputes on the theory they 
thus are not taking sides. Actually, such inaction 
usually results in siding with the union, particularly 
if mass picketing prevents citizens from going to work. 

This raises a question: Just what are the duties of 
a policeman at a strike-bound plant? 

John F. Repko, an attorney for the General Elec- 
tric Company plant (continued on page 58) 
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You can combat extortion 


MANY EMPLOYERS,’ in the hope of pro- 
tecting their business and their employes 
from union violence, are the unwilling vic- 
tims of extortion. The McClellan Committee 
investigations reveal this form of racketeer- 
ing to be widespread. 

To help businessmen combat extortion, the 
Labor Relations and Legal Department of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce has issued 
a pamphlet which describes various forms of 
extortion, an employe’s legal rights, and 
how he can protect them. It is called, “Ex- 
tortion—-Employers CAN Combat It.” 

“Probably the most important element 
necessary to rid the labor-management field 
of extortion is a little gumption on the part 
of employers,” the pamphlet says. 

‘‘An employer who is prone to avoid labor 
trouble at all costs will be an easy mark for 
the extortionist. The rights an employer has 
under the law are useless unless he stands up 
for them.” 

Essentially, extortion is economic black- 
mail whereby an employer is induced to give 
up property—under threat of physical vio- 
lence to himself, his family or his property— 
or under threat of labor trouble, the pam- 
phlet points out. It adds, however, that a 
legitimate union demand backed up by a 
threat to strike is legal. 

The chief federal law applicable to extor- 
tion is the Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act, 
which was amended in 1946 to cope with 
racketeering in labor-management relations. 

The Chamber publication lists these ex- 
amples of Hobbs Act violations: 

1. A demand involving wages, hours and 
working conditions accompanied by violence 
or a threat of violence. 

2. A demand for a personal payment in 
the form of money or goods, accompanied 
by a threat to call a strike, start picketing, 
etc. 

3. A demand for a personal fee, accom- 
panied by a threat of violence to manage- 
ment representatives. their families or to 
company property. 

The publication gives these tips for em- 
ployer action: 

1. Try to have a witness or witnesses 
present when an unlawful demand or unlaw- 
ful action takes place. 

2. Enlist the aid of the United States 
District Attorney and the FBI. The U. S. At- 
torney can tell you whether there is a viola- 
tion of the Hobbs Act and if prosecution is 
possible. The FBI can help you get evidence. 

3. Granting the demand of an extortionist 
will bring recurring demands and will not 
solve your problem. 
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LEARN TO WORK WITH 


YOUR BOSS 


Getting along with the 
front office boosts executive 


competence. Try this 


MUCH EXECUTIVE TURNOVER Can 
be traced to friction between manag- 
ers and their superiors. This econom- 
ic waste can be lessened by following 
some principles of effective human 
relations and communications. 
Some typical turnover statistics 
show how serious this waste may 
be. Here are the reasons executives 
gave for changing jobs recently: 


Insufficient challenge in job 22% 
Unsatisfactory compensation 19 


Clash of personality 14 
Lack of advancement 
opportunities 11 


Disagreement with company 
policies and methods 

Resignation 

Reorganization 

Responsibility without 
control 5 

Miscellaneous 8 


What do figures show? In 14 per 
cent of the cases, the “Clash of per- 
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sonality” item—boss trouble—avow- 
edly caused the quit. 

But the story doesn’t end there. 
Examine other items on the list, and 
it becomes clear that trouble with a 
superior might easily have played a 
part: 

“Insufficient challenge in job.” A 
realistic paraphrase might be, “The 
boss sat on the intriguing assign- 
ments, gave his subordinate the left- 
overs.” 

“Lack of advancement opportuni- 
ties.” That might mean a boss has 
thrown a roadblock across the path 
to progress for his subordinates. 

“Disagreement with company pol- 
icies and methods.” In some cases 
this might mean, “I couldn’t stand 
my boss’s attitude toward people,” 
or an adverse reaction to other as- 
pects of the method of operation 
used by the superior. 

“Resignation.” This might mean 
the boss made a suggestion for set- 









tling differences—in a 
manner. 

The future is not likely to make 
this picture any brighter. The in- 
creased pressure on management, 
the need to cut costs, to improve per- 
formance, will put all kinds of busi- 
ness relationships under new stresses 
and strains. 

An examination of your relations 
upward and a consideration of meth- 
ods available for improvement may 
represent a key step forward in your 
efficiency and job satisfaction. It will 
be useful to know: 


permanent 


> What are good relations? 
> Why do strains exist? 
> What can be done about them? 


Good relations 


You can kick around the question, 
“What are good boss relations,’’ and 
come up with as many opinions as 
there are interviewees. Yet, it’s help- 
ful to analyze a satisfactory relation- 
ship to get insight into its opposite. 

To begin with, relations can be too 
good between you and your boss. No 
matter how excellent a performer 
you are, your boss could make you 
muscle-soft by an easy acceptance of 
your ideas, incessant approval of 
your accomplishments or by starting 
up an organizational road-building 
project aimed at paving the way for 
your advancement. 

Think back’ to your schools days. 
Isn’t the teacher to whom you feel 
most thankful the one who put you 
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over the jumps, but in so doing de- 
veloped your interest and capabili- 
ties in his subject? 

An examination of many case his- 
tories in which both the manager 
and his boss agreed they got on well 
together showed these elements: 

a. Mutual respect. 

b. Mutual approval. 

c. Mutual stimulation. 


d. A more or less tension-free per- 
sonal relationship. 


Why strains exist 

Certainly, the logic of the subordi- 
nate-superior relationship itself can- 
not explain the frictions that fre- 
quently exist. Both parties have 
every reason to want good relations, 
and have practical incentives to 
work to achieve them. What forces 
explain the contradiction? Several 
possibilities suggest themselves: 

Difference in standards: One com- 
pany president stated recently, ““My 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions and I are at loggerheads. His 
opinion on a major policy matter 
was ethically so improper that it has 
damaged my evaluation of him ir- 
retrievably.”’ 

Restiveness under authority: “It’s 
extremely difficult for me,” the di- 
vision manager of a plastics plant 
stated, ‘“‘to take orders from a man I 
don’t respect.” 

Feeling of threat from below: “My 
assistant feels he’s ready to take over 
my job,” reports the operating head 
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of a company. “Guess I'll have to 
train the idea out of him.” 

Organizational causes: In some 
cases, the relationship dictated by 
the company’s organization chart is 
largely to blame. Note three pos- 
sible situations below, and their im- 
plications— 

In Company A, the vice president, 
manufacturing, carries well defined 
responsibilities. His authority in the 
line organization is easily under- 
stood by his subordinates and his 
superior alike. 

In Company B, however, the vice 
president is not in such a clear-cut 
position. Questions may arise where 
subordinates are uncertain whether 
to go to him or to the Chief. The 
confusion and frictions that might 
result are obvious. 

It’s in Company C, however, that 
the executive in charge of personnel 
is in a particularly vulnerable posi- 
tion—true, by the way, of many staff 
executives. The personnel executive 
carries neither responsibility nor 
authority. Yet, his access to his 
boss’s ear, his screening of personnel 
ideas, his potential power to influ- 
ence decisions—all these put him in 
the hot seat. 


What to do 


“Knuckle down or get out,” is the 
advice seasoned executives frequent- 
ly give their young colleagues who 
have boss trouble. 

It’s a grim choice at best. By going 
along with a superior, suppressing 


their own ideas, opinions and feel- 
ings, some executives have been able 
to exist in a job. But this kind of 
adjustment may represent serious 
losses: loss of emotional equilibrium, 
as a result of sitting on feelings; loss 
of personal efficiency, since execu- 
tive capabilities are not being used. 

In a sense, knuckling down repre- 
sents a compromise. But it is not 
compromise between an executive 
and his boss, but rather between an 
executive and his own integrity. 

As for the “getting out” alterna- 
tive, the executive turnover statistics 
show that it’s a commonly embraced 
answer. But just consider the waste 
to all concerned: 

Many an executive taking the 
bitter plunge leaves behind years of 
dedicated service, the potential of 
valuable experience. His superior 
suffers allied losses: training time, 
the unique talents of the departed. 
Company losses include as well a 
slight stain on the reputation for be- 
ing “a good place to work.” 

In addition, for both executives, 
there must linger a feeling of failure. 


1. Search for the roots 

First step, when relationships are 
going to pot, is to track down causes. 
Many standard symptoms have 
standard origins: 

“My boss is afraid I’m going to 
take his job.”” Whether the difficulty 
stems from an overly aggressive sub- 
ordinate who actually has been 

(continued on page 68) 
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FARM spending 





outlook changing 


Why current trends would mean lower 


costs and more freedom for farmers 


SOUNDER FEDERAL farm policies are in sight. 
If the trend now evident continues, the future may 
see: 


> An end to efforts to support farm prices. 


> A retreat from the philosophy of controlled agricul- 
tural production. 


> A more realistic acceptance of the farm popula- 
tion’s part in the national economy. 

The result can be a considerable lowering of costs 
to government and a new freedom for farmers. 

This trend was already evident in the actions of 
the Eighty-fifth Congress. What that Congress did, 
and the considerations that shaped its actions, suggest 
the direction that future farm legislation may take. 

In the recent Congress, the system of controls to cur- 
tail production of basic commodities was materially 
loosened. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
were eased for cotton and rice. Possible termination 
of corn allotment was provided. The so-called escalator 
clause was terminated for one commodity: rice. 

A dent was put in the price support program by 
lowering the permissible minimum for cotton, rice and 
corn. The shibboleth of “parity” emerged considerably 
tarnished, with corn producers permitted to choose in 
a December referendum whether they want acreage 
allotments and price supports in terms of a parity 
ratio, or a new program which discards allotments and 
gears price supports to market trends. 

Among the reasons given for the changed attitude 
toward farm legislation are the country’s changing 
population and a consumer revolt against high prices 
of farm products. Both these developments undoubt- 
edly played a part. 

The facts of population support the possibility of 
declining farm political power. In 1930 farm families 
constituted 25 per cent of the nation’s population. The 
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coming census, in 1960, is expected to show a decline 
to 10 per cent. As urban population has grown, both 
relatively and absolutely, more and more members of 
Congress, especially of the House of Representatives, 
are increasingly dependent on urban voters, rather 
than farm voters, for political success. It is significant 
that, for the first time in history, a representative 
without a single farm in his district served on the 
House Agriculture Committee in the Eighty-fifth 
Congress. 

As for the consumer revolt, it is obvious that dur- 
ing inflationary price rises people are sensitive to 
increases in the cost of living. Since food is a substan- 
tial factor in this index, it is inevitable that farm 
programs to raise prices should become a target for 
this sensitivity. This is especially true with many 
consumers who feel that they are paying twice, once 
in taxes for programs to raise farm prices, again 
through the higher prices that result. 

But in addition to these, there are other forces that 
have been eroding the so-called farm bloc. 

For a relatively long time the farm bloc operated 
largely on the basis of mutual support for different 
commodity and area interests. With some give and 
take here and there it succeeded in putting together 
legislation that yielded something for every interest 
well enough represented to make its weight count. 

Many recent developments in agriculture itself have 
weakened the unanimity of purpose which made this 
strategy effective. 

An important contributing factor is the failure of 
production controls for “basic”? commodities to work 
as expected. This program was based on the assump- 
tion that limitations on acreages planted to these crops 
would curtail supply and create relative scarcity, thus 
increasing prices. 

But, acreages diverted from the controlled crops 
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were planted to others. This created competition for si d e ‘ 
other producers and tended to transfer the relative ren S point to: 
surplus problem to them. Inevitably resistance and 
hostility developed among these producers, who feel 
that producers of the basics are trying to have their 
cake and eat it too. 

Moreover, limiting the acreages did not even con- 
trol output of the basic crops. With an exploding ; 
technology at their command farmers have produced End of 
bigger and bigger crops on fewer and fewer acres. This - 
| has disillusioned many farmers with the whole control price supports 
approach. 

Improved technology has had two other important 
effects in the changing pressures on farm legislation.’ 

First, its rapid rise has accelerated the develop- 
ment of commercial farmers as practical, business- 
minded managers. As such, hundreds of thousands of 
farmers have become acutely aware of the economi- 
cally unsound consequences of many aspects of farm 
programs. This has tended to divide farmers roughly 
into two broad classes, the business-minded commer- 
cial producers, and the not-so-commercial minded— 
thus splitting the farm bloc more widely. 

Second, technology creates necessity and pressure 
for the largest possible volume in order to reduce unit 
costs. In the face of this, limitations on production 
appear as frustrations to the farmer, and increase his 
irritation with the approach. Increasing numbers of 
farmers are voicing their impatience with the general 
scheme and demanding an end to it. This is not con- Retreat from 
fined to large farmers. Many small farmers are find- ° 
ing that, as the programs call for further tightening production control 
of the control noose, their already small allotments 
become smaller and their unit costs mount. Many 
protest that they can no longer afford to produce the 
regulated commodity. 

Unrealistic price supports and pricing policies have 
been another major force in changing the thinking of 
farmers and of their representatives in Congress and 
in the farm organizations. Price supports above mar- 
ket levels have prevailed long enough to convince in- 
creasing numbers of farmers that artificial pricing 
destroys market opportunities at home and abroad, 
holds a subsidy umbrella over otherwise uneconomic 
production, and gives great advantage to substitute 
commodities wherever they can be devised and used. 
This is well illustrated in the case of cotton. Many 
farmers and their representatives in Congress who a 
short time ago were supporting mandatory high prices 
are today among the most ardent in demanding more 
realistic pricing policies. 

Against this background it can be expected that 
some of the progress made in this year’s legislation 
will stick, and that there will be more to come. 

However, in examining what the trend suggests 
for the future, it may be well to recognize some of 
the uncertainties that put a question mark on the de- 
gree of progress made this year. 

First, the leadership in Congress, as far as the com- 
mittee system is concerned is now and will probably 
continue to be in the hands of men still largely devot- 
ed to the philosophy of a powerful federal hand over 
the farm economy. This leadership has too much of a 
stake in what they call “our basic farm laws” to be ex- 
pected to yield without (continued on page 90) 
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A Nation's Business Interview with 
Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson, 
author of ‘‘Parkinson’s Law” 













Business 
soft spot: 
Too much 
administration 


British authority looks 
at U.S. management’s 
strengths, weaknesses 
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BUREAUCRACY is as much a threat to business as Here’s how Professor Parkinson answered questions 
to government. in the interview with a NATION’s BUSINESS asso- 

That’s the view of Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson, ciate editor: 
author of “Parkinson’s Law,” a witty analysis of the 
shortcomings of administrative practices in business Professor Parkinson, what are the weakest ele- 
and government. ments in modern business organization? 

In an exclusive interview with NATION’s BusI- The problem that strikes me is that we have estab- 
NESS, Professor Parkinson also expressed considerable lished no normal ratio between the scale and the cost 
concern over the effect on business of governmental of administration and production. No one seems to 
red tape. He emphasized that the burden of paper know what proportion of effort should be put into 
work created by government weighs particularly heav- administration. 
ily on the smaller company. Now that is obviously going to be different in dif- 

The interview was conducted in Cambridge, Mass., ferent lines of business. But, at the same time, it seems 
where Professor Parkinson recently completed a series to me that a norm would be extremely useful because, 
of lectures in the Harvard University Summer School. if you were departing from it, at least you would 
He will return to his regular post as Raffles Profes- know that you were, and would ask yourself why. 
sor of History at the University of Malaya early If your administrative costs were higher than an estab- 
next year, after concluding a lecture tour. In his lished normality, then you could ask what particular 
lectures he is developing his now famous theme that justification there was in your case. The lack of such 
“work expands so as to fill the time available for its a ratio is a great lack in our equipment. 
completion.” 1“Parkinson’s Law"’ (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Copyright 1957) 
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Can you illustrate the kind of difficulty this creates? 
Say a consultant comes up to your company and 
tells you, ““You have too many purely administrative 
people as compared with your technical staff.” 
How do you know whether he is right or not? 


Do you feel that some companies have too many 
people performing administrative tasks? 

I think that is right. There never seems to be any 
difficulty of expanding at that level. 


Is empire-building a serious shortcoming in mod- 
ern companies? 


As I understand the matter, the question is how 
much competition there is in the industry concerned. 

Where competition is limited, companies don’t feel 
the same limitation in costs. There I think the danger 
of building up a top-heavy structure of administration 
is very real. 


Isn’t it simply human nature for people to try to 
expand their areas of responsibility and enlarge 
their staffs? 


The tendency is there, but it is most unchecked 
where there is no financial consideration to keep down 
costs. That is why the government comes to mind first 
of all because there you have no balance sheet and no 
profit and loss account of any kind. 


How can a business executive tell whether he is 
falling into this trap? 


One symptom is overwork. Too many adminis- 
trators create more and more work for each other. 
They circulate more and more papers among them- 
selves. They have too much to do, not because 
there are too few of them, but because there are 
too many. 


The question of paper work harasses many execu- 
tives. Have you any thoughts on handling this 
problem? 


Well, first of all, a considerable burden of paper 
work is created by the government. This, I think, 
bears particularly heavily on the smaller firm because, 
in effect, government organizations in this country 
more than any other have managed to shift onto the 
businessman a great deal of what is strictly govern- 
ment administration, as, for example, tax collection. 
There is a considerable burden there, including social 
security deductions and so on. 

I have heard of firms which have to keep two sets 
of books; one in the form which government demands, 
the other the one in a form which, to the firm, ap- 
pears to be the realistic one. 

The extent to which government pushes paper work 
on companies inclines them to breed more paper work 
on their own. In a sense you begin to turn the ex- 
ecutive into a civil servant. The civil servant men- 
tality spreads. 
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How can a manager tell if he is beginning to ac- 
quire this bureaucratic mentality? 


One symptom is when he becomes fussy about de- 
tails—old-maidish about things like colored ink and 
paper clips, pencil sharpeners and carbon paper. Of- 
fice work is a means to an end. The danger begins 
when it becomes an end in itself. 


Do you think that today’s business organization is 
a breeding ground for the conformer? 


My first thought is that in the large organization 
you have less and less room for the erratic genius. 
The responsibility is too great for anyone to take any 
considerable risk with the stockholders’ money, the 
well-being of the employes and national interest, and 
so on. In a large firm, an amount of conformity seems 
to me to be inevitable. 


Are there countermeasures for controlling or re- 
ducing conformity? 


I don’t think there can be. But, mind you, I don’t 
think it is fair to equate conformity with apathy. 

You can conform with the general policy but that 
doesn’t mean that you are apathetic toward it. 


The larger company, then, need not lack creativity? 


It can be a dynamic company. Conformity doesn’t 
prevent it from being dynamic. As for apathy, I think 
the danger there may be that the thing becomes so 
mechanical and routine that the people lose interest. 
I should have thought the answer to that is calling in 
an outside consultant who can afford to be objective 
and objectionable. He will be with them one or two 
years. He can afford to make enemies all around the 
firm and clear out again. 


What are your thoughts on the value of manage- 
ment development programs? 


I have had no personal experience with such pro- 
grams, but so far as I can understand, when you start 
taking people off the job for some kind of conference, 
the immediate effect is to arouse enthusiasm and in- 
terest. But so far as I can make out, that enthusiasm is 
likely to die out quickly unless some attempt is made 
to put something into practice immediately afterward. 
People are frustrated by the routine of things as soon 
as they get back and perhaps by the work that has 
accumulated while they were away. 


How do you compare the values of autocratic and 
democratic executive leadership? 


I stand with the autocrats. I think a lot of time can 
be wasted in trying to put up a show of democratic 
management. What tends to happen is the people 
try to guess what the boss wants. They think that he 
has probably decided on the policy anyway—which I 
guess he usually has. Then he calls together a meeting 
of executives and everybody tries to support his de- 
cision. I think that is (continued on page 83) 
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UNFAIR TAX 





CHECKS 
GROWTH 


Your future profits and an improved standard 


of living depend on how we handle two forces 


BUSINESS GROWTH in the future will be adequate 
only if a high level of investment is possible. 

But two forces are now reducing investment and 
checking growth. 

These factors are taxes and inflation. 

How much and how fast our standard of living in- 
creases will depend in large measure on how well we 
meet these threats. 

Although in the past 100 years the standard of liv- 
ing has grown faster in the United States than in any 
other country, the growth has not been uniform. 

From 1910 through 1929 manufacturing plant and 
equipment on a constant dollar basis is estimated to 
have increased three per cent a year. This was a growth 
of about 1.25 per cent per capita. Per capita income al- 
so increased in those years. 

From 1929 through 1939 investments were small. 
The real value of plant and equipment increased prac- 
tically none and the value per capita actually declined. 
The standard of living did not rise appreciably. 

In the decade after World War II, total investment 
in plant and equipment increased about four per cent 
per year. Per capita investment grew about 2.25 per 
cent per year. Per capita income grew and expendi- 
tures increased 1.75 per cent per year. The standard of 
living rose at a healthy rate. 

One of the reasons for the sharp decline in invest- 
ment during the 1930’s was the drain of corporate in- 
come taxes on funds available for investment. Corpo- 
rate losses exceeded corporate profits from 1931 to 1934. 
Corporate income taxes during those four years of net 
losses exceeded the total corporate tax of the good 
profit year of 1929 by 50 per cent. 

Management felt that investment during those years 
was a hazardous business. If the investment failed they 
took the loss. If it proved profitable, the government 
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was a major beneficiary. The investment prospects had 
to be unusually good to tempt funds in times of uncer- 
tainty plus increases in corporate taxes. 

If the after-tax return which will attract investment 
is 10 per cent and the effective income tax is 50 per 
cent, the pretax return must be 20 per cent. Many in- 
vestments which would yield 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
will not yield 20 per cent. If the sum of state income 
taxes plus hidden income taxes plus federal income 
tax comes to 60 per cent, a common experience, the 
pretax return must equal 25 per cent a year before, in 
general, a new investment will be warranted. 

There is one way around this but it, too, has the ef- 
fect of reducing investment: If a new plant can be used 
for a period 75 to 90 per cent longer than it would or- 
dinarily be used, the new investment may be defen- 
sible. If a tool which could be replaced to advantage 
after 10 years can be kept going 17 to 19 years, it may be 
purchased despite the tax. This means that new equip- 
ment is not bought as early or as often as desirable. 

As long as taxes hit everyone alike, they are accepted 
as one of the costs of doing business and the pricing 
pattern is adjusted accordingly. But even taxes which 
are applied equally to all have some unexpected deter- 
rent effects on investment. For instance, the efficient 
firm—that is, the firm with the lowest costs and the one 
which, from a social standpoint, should expand—pays 
the highest tax. 

Other countries have begun to adjust their corporate 
income tax policies. Canada, for instance, which in sev- 
eral respects has had more favorable income tax poli- 
cies, has been growing faster than the United States. 
While we grew about four per cent per year from 1950 
through 1957, Canada grew about five per cent, or a 
fourth faster. 

Adding to the already high burden of income taxes 
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is the hidden income tax created by inflation. Income 
taxes are assessed in terms of current dollars, not in 
terms of real constant dollar earnings. The present tax 
requirements for the handling of depreciation costs 
magnify this effect. This important cost is not allowed 
to be reported in current terms for tax purposes. As a 
result, an inflation of three per cent per year for 10 
years could cut real profits per unit of sales by about 
20 per cent. The faster the inflation, the less the allow- 
ance for replacement costs; therefore, the greater the 
tax. Instead of allowing industry to set aside more for 
replacement as prices rise, the tax collector increases 
his bill year after year and leaves industry with less 
and less. 

The Machinery and Allied Products Institute has 
calculated that inflation today has raised the annual 
cost of replacing plant and equipment to a level about 
$6 billion higher than the tax regulations permit com- 
panies to charge off. This means that corporate profits 
are reported as $6 billion higher than they really are. 
So corporate taxes are about $3 billion higher than 
they should be. 

An illustration will show how this works out: 

If a company’s sales come to $1 million and the 
real cost of making those sales—including deprecia- 
tion—is $800,000, the real profits are $200,000 before 





taxes and about $100,000 after taxes. But deprecia- 
tion must be reported at the original figure rather 
than at the current replacement value. If replacement 
value is $150,000 and the original cost was $50,000, 
the company must use this latter figure in its tax re- 
turn. This means it must report costs of $700,000 
rather than the actual $800,000. The reported profit is, 
therefore, $300,000 rather than $200,000. The tax is 
$150,000 and the actual amount left after taxes $50,000. 

The company has paid taxes on the depreciation of 
the dollar as well as on its profits. 

This method of handling depreciation accounts in- 
creases government revenues momentarily, but at the 
expense of the future. If funds were made available 
for expansion and for new investment for cost-cutting 
purposes, productivity and output would rise and the 
Treasury would benefit. Tax policies which encourage 
expansion are the tax policies which, in the long run, 
will yield the most to the Treasury. 

Inflation also raises government revenues at the ex- 
pense of investment. This, too, can continue but a 
short time. 

The immediate result is to divert funds from bonds 
tc the stock market. It is not so obvious in the early 
stages that inflation also cuts the value of stocks. 
The general thesis, (continued on page 44) 





A banbury mixer, a common piece of rubber machinery, is esti- 
mated to have a useful life of about 25 years. In 1932 the price of 
that mixer was approximately $30,000. To replace the mixer today 
without allowance for improvements costs roughly $120,000. How- 





ever, depreciation allowances on this item total only $30,000. At the 
time of replacement, the difference between $30,000 and $120,000— 
a measure of inflation—comes out of profits. With the low profits 
margin in the rubber products industry it takes $2 million in sales 
to earn $90,000 in profits after taxes. This same thing is true not 
only of the banbury mixer but of calenders, mills and all other 
pieces of equipment that you can find used daily in our factories. 
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—John N. Hart, Controller 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
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BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Chances are that little immediate 
improvement in the production-con- 
sumption imbalance will result from 
the Agricultural Act of 1958. 

Production-wise, it’s an improve- 
ment for the producer. Scheduled 
reductions in rice and cotton acre- 
age are eliminated. Cotton produc- 
ers may expand acreage in return 
for lower support prices. 

Acreage allotments for corn will 
be eliminated, if this is approved 
by referendum. 

However, the reductions in price- 
support minimums may prove to be 
only a weak stimulant to expansion 
of market outlets. Assuming the 
Secretary of Agriculture lowers sup- 
ports on these commodities to the 
minimum authorized, rice and cot- 
ton may approach a competitive 
status on world markets by 1962 
when the support price reaches the 
65 per cent floor. Neither of the 
price floors to be offered in the corn 
referendum (65 per cent of parity 
or 90 per cent of the 3-year market 
average) is low enough to effect a 
downward adjustment in produc- 
tion. 

Thus, we may expect the new 
farm law to increase production. 
Much of this will go to federal 
warehouses as long as prices are 
kept above market potentials. 
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A record year may lie ahead for 
construction. Adding to general in- 
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dustry revitalization is spending au- 
thorization for nearly $7 billion, 
voted in the congressional session 
just ended. 

Included are: 

Extension of the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction program for 
five years with an annual authoriza- 
tion of $210 million a year. 

Extension of the Public Health 
Service Act authorizing $30 million 
annually for construction of health 
research facilities. 

Continuation of federal aid to 
states where federal installations 
have caused heavy population in- 
fluxes. 

Passage of a $1.9 billion “anti- 
recessionary” housing bill. 

Allotment of $2.2 billion for in- 
terstate highway construction. 

Authorization for more than $1.5 
billion for military construction. 

Also the President released $100 
million for urban renewal programs. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


The new equity-type small busi- 
ness banking system created by 
Congress this past session is set up 
to work this way: 

Under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act, any 10 or more people 
can invest $150,000 or more and re- 
ceive up to $300,000 from the Small 
Business Administration, in order 
to create a corporation empowered 
to supply capital on a risk basis 
to small business and industrial en- 
terprises. 

The new plan minimizes the usu- 


























al federal loan or subsidy program, 
with local organization and _ local 
capital required to put the compa- 
nies into operation. 

Banks can invest up to one per 
cent of their combined capital and 
surplus in the common stock of a 
Small Business Investment com- 
pany. In other areas of finance, in- 
vestors’ rates are moving upward as 
credit demands become more appar- 
ent. States and municipalities are 
finding a good market for tax exempt 
bonds. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Evidence of a healthier stride in 
business shows up in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s report that depart- 
ment store sales in August were 48 
per cent above the 1947-49 average, 
a record level. Seasonally adjusted 
figures also show nearly a three per 
cent gain for August, 1958, over 
August, 1957. 

Nationwide, the cumulative retail 
sales since January are closing in on 
last year’s level, now trailing by one 
per cent instead of the three per 
cent of a few months ago. 

Furthermore, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reports only 0.6 per 
cent rise in department store prices 
for the 12-month period to July, 
1958. 

Food and drug sales, until recent- 
ly, have been propping up over-all 
retail figures. They still are holding 
above 1957 records, but other lines, 
including some appliances, are pull- 
ing up, too. 
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Although the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958 extends the 
President’s authority to reduce U.S. 
tariffs for a period of four years- 
the longest in the history of the pro- 
gram—new provisions of the Act are 
potentially more restrictive than 
ever before. 

Now Congress can override a 
Presidential dissent from recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Commission 
for relief to domestic industries in- 
jured by imports. 

This year, also, the national se- 
curity clause has been broadened to 
equate national security with the 
general economic welfare and di- 
rects that such things as substantial 
unemployment in an industry must 
be considered in connection with its 
plea for a higher tariff. 

Perhaps the main benefit to be 
had from this Act is the increase in 
negotiating authority. 

As a basis for discussion of trade 
problems with other countries, this 
is especially important in view of 
the emerging European Common 
Market which promises real compe- 
tition in traditional U. S. markets 
not only in Europe but other areas 
of the world. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


As analyses are developed reveal- 
ing the impact of the last session of 
Congress on federal spending, the 
extent of the damage done to the 
fiscal condition of the national gov- 
ernment becomes clearer. The ac- 
tions of the second session of the 
Eighty-fifth Congress had an adverse 
budgetary impact of about $5 billion. 

Here are some of the things it did 
against the best fiscal advice of the 
President, and the approximate add- 
ed cost: 

Adoption of emergency housing 
legislation, $1.9 billion. 

Failure to adopt adequate postal 
rates, $231 million. 

Approximate cost to general fund 
to supplement highway trust fund 
for highway construction, $800 mil- 
lion. 

Additional tax benefits, $690 mil- 
lion. 

Increased 
$200 million. 

Additional cost for military and 
civilian pay increases, $980 million, 


social security costs, 


amber of Commerce of the United States 


including costs for the retroactive 
feature of legislation. 

School grants for impacted areas, 
$300 million. 

Atomic Energy construction, $190 
million. 

Subsidies for superliner construc- 
tion, $100 million. 
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Legislation to deal with racket- 
eering and corruption in unions is 
being hotly debated in a number of 
contests for House and Senate seats, 
insuring that it will be a top issue 
for both parties in the next Con- 
gress. 

Washington insiders are saying 
that it will be just as tough to get 
legislation next year as last if the 
present signs pointing to a more lib- 
eral or pro-labor Congress prove to 
be right. 

Unions are expected to have the 
political power to beat handily any 
purely corrective legislation. Fur- 
ther, they now have the political 
power to force a compromise that 
makes genuine concessions to them 
—either by penalties on employers 
generally, or by the lifting of pres- 
ent restrictions on compulsory un- 
ion memberships and similar power 
devices, or by both. 

Thus, the key fact remains the 
same—union political power. For 
this reason, the signs presently in- 
dicate another all-out struggle in 
Congress. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Hope for continued congressional 
control over federal spending for 
natural resources development was 
strengthened in the closing days of 
the Eighty-fifth Congress with the 
amendment of important bills to re- 
quire annual review of appropria- 
tions instead of “blank check”’ treas- 
ury financing. 

Proposed legislation for revenue 
bonds to finance a Columbia River 
Development Corporation will face 
stiff opposition when the Ejighty- 
sixth Congress convenes next Jan- 
uary. Some members of Congress 
regard the issuance of revenue bonds 
as a method of escaping Congres- 
sional scrutiny of federal spending 
programs. 

Tentative dates for regional hear- 
ings on the proposed legislation 
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have been set for December by the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 
Congress’ apparent readiness to 
clamp down on nonappropriation 
procedures will not affect regular 
public works programs of Army En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion which are on an annual basis. 
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The fiscal deficit which the nation 
must face for several years need not 
be a reason for delaying an over- 
haul of the revenue laws. 

It may, indeed, be an excellent 
reason for such an overhaul, as ex- 
perience in the Federal Republic of 
Germany shows. 

In Germany income tax rates 
which, after the war, ranged as high 
as 95 per cent have been lowered to 
45 per cent for corporations and a 
maximum of about 50 per cent for 
individuals. 

The wisdom of this policy of rea- 
sonable rates and adequate invest- 
ment incentives is borne out by the 
recovery and expansion of the Ger- 
man economy. 

From 1954 to 1957 gross national 
product in Germany increased on 
an average of 25 per cent per year. 
Our own increase has been limited 
to approximately 6 2/3 per cent per 
year. 
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Confidence in the future of the 
overseas passenger business by sur- 
face vessel is reflected in the placing 
in service of new ships by Ameri- 
can-flag lines. The industry reports 
record bookings. 

Grace Lines plans to put Santa 
Paula into service in the Caribbean 
area. She is a sister ship to the 
Santa Rosa which made her maiden 
voyage in June. Moore-McCormack 
Lines’ new Brasil made her first run 
to South America last month. A 
companion vessel, Argentina, will 
begin regular service in December. 

New vessels planned for the fu- 
ture include a sister ship to the 
United States and a Pacific super- 
liner for American President Lines. 

All this activity marks 1958 as the 
highest in many years for new pas- 
senger vessel acquisition; it contrib- 
utes to the level of economic activ- 
ity; and it is the industry’s answer 
to block obsolescence. 
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UNFAIR TAX 


continued from page 41 


of course, is that ownership in 
equities is a protection against infla- 
tion. This is true of nonincome pro- 
ducing property, such as a house. 
If a house is bought at $10,000 with 
a $9,000 mortgage and a $1,000 
equity, and the price level doubles, 
the house may be worth $20,000, 
the mortgage will still be worth 
$9,000, but the original $1,000 
equity becomes an $11,000 equity. 

The story can be quite different 
in income-producing properties sub- 
ject to income taxes where deprecia- 
tion must be allowed for. When de- 
preciation is calculated in terms of 
original rather than in terms of cur- 
rent replacement cost, inflation hits 
the real income behind stocks, as it 
hits the value of bonds. If inflation 
is serious and adjustment is not 
made to allow for changes in replace- 
ment costs, investment through stock 
ownership, too, will be curtailed, as 
it was in Europe, once this fact was 
really appreciated. 

It is beginning to be appreciated 
in this country today. 

One of the reasons investors re 
mained willing to put money into ex- 
pansion of capacity for so many 
years after World War II was the 
fact that they did not realize that 
they would lose a good portion of 
their investment as a result of the de- 
preciation of the dollar. 

Actually, following previous wars 
prices tended to decline. Many in- 
vestors were, therefore, not prepared 
for the inflation which ate into the 
real value of their assets so sharply 
after 1945. But now many are be- 





coming gun-shy and want a return 
which will protect them against fur- 
ther depreciation as well as yield a 
fair return on the real value of the 
investment at the time it was made. 

This inflation threat to new in- 
vestment is coming at a particularly 
unfortunate time because the rapid 
amortization credit is running out. 
One of the reasons industry has been 
able to continue to invest in new 
plant and equipment this long, de- 
spite the heavy cost of inflation, has 
been the fact that the rapid amor- 
tization program created a deprecia- 
tion deduction which reached more 
than $2 billion a year in 1955 and 
1956. This cut the $6 billion loss to 
$4 billion. But this year the figure 
will drop below $1 billion. It will 
disappear entirely after 1959 and be- 
comes a drain which will exceed $1 
billion per year five years from now. 

The Treasury argues that no ad- 
justment should be made for infla- 
tion in calculating depreciation be- 
cause other investors besides those 
owning stock in corporations are hit 
by inflation, and no relief is given 
them. The Treasury can point out, 
for instance, that bondholders, in- 
cluding holders of federal bonds, 
have lost more than 40 per cent of 
the real value of the bonds which 
they bought during World War II. 
The owners of these bonds are not 
being recompensed for their loss. 
Why should stockholders be favored? 

One important fact, of course, is 
that if stockholders are not permitted 
to receive an adequate return, they 
will not continue to invest. The 
bondholder has already put in his 
money and has taken his loss. The 
stockholder, however, has the option 
of plowing back earnings or not. Un- 








less Treasury practices permit an 
adequate yield to the stockholder in 
real terms, his incentive for reinvest- 
ing what revenues the company does 
produce, or for attracting new in 
vestors, is sharply reduced. 

The simplest way of accomplish- 
ing this would be to allow replace- 
ment costs to be calculated on a cur- 
rent cost basis. This should be no 
more difficult than adjusting wage 
rates by the cost of living index. 
This is the method France uses. 

Other countries use different de- 
vices. For instance, the United King- 
dom adds 25 per cent to normal 
depreciation rates and allows, in ad- 
dition, an initial write-off of 30 per 
cent of the cost of equipment and 15 
per cent of the cost of structures. 

Holland uses the accelerated de- 
preciation approach. It allows one 
third of the cost of a new facility to 
be written off at a fast rate and the 
remaining two thirds to use the 
normal depreciation allowance. 

West Germany permits a 62 per 
cent recovery in the first three years 
of the life of a 10-year asset, and a 
51 per cent recovery in three years 
for a 15-year asset. 

Canada allows a 54 per cent write- 
off for most kinds of productive 
equipment in the first three years. 

There are many ways of approach- 
ing the problem. What particular 
method to use is not as important 
as a recognition of the fact that de- 
preciation must, in effect, be reported 
in the same dollars in which income 
is reported if investment is not to be 
hampered. If inflation is stopped, 
this problem disappears. But, until 
inflation is stopped, this problem 
must be faced or growth is in danger. 

ROBINSON NEWCOMB 





How depreciation law cuts profits 


In 1958 a group of companies has sales of $1.5 billion. 
After paying costs, including $40 million for deprecia 
tion, the before-tax profit is $165 million. Taxes take 
$75 million, leaving $90 million after-tax profit. 

In 1968, with inflation at two per cent a year, the 
same volume of business will bring $1.83 billion in- 
come. Replacement costs will have grown to $49 


(Shown in millions of dollars) (Annual rate of inflation 








DEPRECIATION 

Allowed Sales per | 
in Real* in year in 
current current current 
Year dollars —_ dollars dollars 
1958 $40 $40 $1,500 
1963 $40 $44 $1,655 
1968 $40 $49 $1,830 
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dollars. 


2 per ce nt) 


| PROFITS BEFORE TAXES TAXES 


Real* Real* 
Calculated in 
incurrent 1958 


Calculated in 

incurrent 1958 | 

dollars dollars | dollars dollars 

$165 $165 | $75 $75 
| 


$182 $161 $86 $78 
$201 $157 | $97 $80 


*After allowing for true replacement costs in current dollars. 





million but only $40 million may be charged off. 
Profits are reported as $201 million and the companies 
pay $97 million in taxes. After-tax profits appear to 
be $104 million. Of this the companies must use $9 
million to meet depreciation costs. Actual profits are 
$95 million in inflated dollars or $78 million in 1958 


PROFITS AFTER TAXES | 


Calculated Real* in Real* Real* 
incurrent current in 1958 1958 

dollars dollars dollars 100 
$90 $90 $90 100 
$96 $92 $83 92 
$104 $95 $78 87 
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HELPING IN THE 
SEARCH FOR OIL 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


From the wavy lines on seismo- 
grams oil company engineers get a 
remarkably accurate picture of sub- 
surface conformation and important 
clues as to where oil may be found. 

The only trouble with these “‘million 
dollar’’ records is that their line de- 
tail often fades out quickly in normal 
use. Putting them on Recordak Micro- 
film gives leading oil and exploration 
companies a lasting record as well as 
protection against fire and theft. 


Another big advantage: low-cost 
paper enlargements— Recordak Fac- 
similes—can be made from the micro- 
films fast as needed. This ends routing 
delays . . . lets home office and field 
units, for example, study seismograms 
simultaneously. And these Recordak 
prints, unlike the originals, won’t 
fade away. 

TWO COPIES OFTEN 
COST LESS THAN ONE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Many businesses with large quanti- 
ties of records to be copied are finding 
to their surprise it actually costs less 


to make a Recordak Microfilm copy 
and a facsimile print from it than to 
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make copies directly by conventional 
methods .. . Good case in point: Aid 
Association for Lutherans, largest 
fraternal insurance company, found 
this the fastest, lowest cost way to get 


Photographing a seismogram 
in a Recordak Microfilmer 

















originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 3lst year 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 


amr SS 


Photograph courtesy of Shell Oil Company 


data on 600,000 policy record cards 
to its 44 agencies. 

Mail coupon for free booklet showing 
how companies like yours save with 
Recordak Microfilming. 


“Recordak”’ is a trademark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


























oeeeeeeee +e + MAIL COUPON TODAY: - ee 
: RECORDAK CORPORATION 
* 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ' . 
¢* (J Send free copy of ‘Short Cuts that Save Millions.” «+ 
r (] Have a Recordak Systems Man contact me. on : 
2 Name Position . 
« Company wo * 
: Type of business > 
: Street 3 
. City State Es 
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TYPING... CALCULATING...and now: 
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electronic typing calculator 
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25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter...this year IBM continues 
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pre-punched plastic tape is the key to the 
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3 ible efficiency and simplicity of the new IBM 63 
Inserted in back of the typewriter,;,the tape autc 
matically instructs the machine to perform the di 
sired operation, reducing clerical error by eliminating 
™ ie virtually all manual instructions. For a’different ap- ! 
plication, the tape can be changed in a@ few seconds 


In a low-cost unit that any typist can learn to use in 
minutes, IBM brings you the 632 Electronic Typing 
Calculator—the high-speed solution to office opera- 
tions, such as billing, that require both typing and 
calculating. 


The IBM 632 adds, subtracts, multiplies, accumulates 
totals, computes and adds taxes, calculates and sub- 
tracts discounts, inserts decimal points, stores infor- 
mation in its magnetic core “memory,” and types out 
results—all automatically. 


And now, IBM has added a new, optional feature to 
the 632: Punched Card Output. As it types and cal- 
culates, the IBM 632 will simultaneously prepare 
punched cards for use in further machine processing. 
This means that, as a by-product of an IBM 632 oper- 


ation, you automatically get punched cards that can , = 
Available without Punched Card Output, the IBM 632 consists 


of the electronic calculating unit, the electric typewriter, and 
the ten-key companion keyboard for inserting numerical data. 


be used for sales analysis, inventory control, accounts 
receivable, and many other accounting and operating 
analysis reports. 


Whether your company is large or small, find out now 
just how the IBM 632 can help cut costs and build 
profits. Call your local IBM representative today. 








ELECTRIC 
its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter. TYPEWRITERS 








Congress’ control 


$400,000,000,000 federal debt can be one result 
if present appropriations loophole is not closed 


PROSPECTS for continuing federal: deficits in the 
years ahead give new urgency to efforts to control a 
legislative device which gained increasing popular- 
ity in the Ejighty-fifth Congress. Uniess controlled 
this device can be used to: 

Push the national debt—now about $278 billion 
to $400 billion. 

Free additional federal agencies from either con- 
gressional approval or review of their spending pro- 
grams. 

Increase the federal deficit, thus adding to inflation 
pressure. 

The device, known as the “public debt transaction,” 
authorizes a government agency to borrow from the 
U. S. Treasury rather than depend on congressional 
appropriations. 

Congress already has authorized government agen- 
cies to spend nearly $150 billion by this means. Cur- 
rently federal agencies owe the Treasury almost $22 
billion, have authority to borrow another $25 billion. 

Theoretically these borrowed sums must be paid 
back. So far, however, Congress has cancelled $16 
billion of the debt. 

In some cases, to meet the loan requests, the Treas- 
ury has to borrow money at a higher rate than it re- 
ceives from the agencies. The Rural Electrification 
Administration, for example, can borrow from the 
Treasury at two per cent. In the past several years 
the Treasury has had to pay four per cent for long- 
term money. 

By conventional appropriation procedure, Congress 
first enacts a bill setting up a framework for a partic- 
ular program. Later, in a second biil, it appropriates 
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First copymaker everto =< 


FASTEST , 
== LOW-COST 

WAY TO 

COPY 


ANYTHING 





PLUGS IN ANYWHERE 


Styled by Charlies E. Jones & Assoc 


ApEco : (iw) 


Pa TTMATIC 


AUTO-STAT 


copies co IN ann OUT ‘iw 7 instant sTeP 


The new Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat is the culmination of 
years of research. It is an entirely new copymaker that makes 
copies in less than half the time of any other all-purpose copy- 
ing machine. It is so simple to operate anyone is an expert 
the first time he uses it. The Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copies 
any original—any color—on opaque or transparent paper— 
printed on one or both sides. It offers hundreds of time and 
money-saving uses for every business at a price within the 
budget of the smallest firm. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


No matter what copying method you now use, 
you will be interested in knowing how the excit- 
ing new Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat can save 
you time and money. Fill in this postage paid 
reply card. You will be sent,without obligation, 
a new free book explaining the Apeco Uni- 
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Lending programs 
often depend on 
Treasury loans 







the money to finance the program. 
This second bill clears through the 
appropriations committees of the 
House and Senate. Weighing each 
program against all other programs 
and against the general fiscal out- nicer 
look for the years ahead, the ap- Wiss 40483 
propriations committees generally 
take a more critical view of the var- 
ious programs than do the commit- 
tees which originated them. If the 
program is a continuing one, the ap- 
propriations committees also review 
the progress each year. 

The public debt transaction elim- 
inates all review—original and an- 
nual—by the appropriations com- 
mittees. The initial authorization 
bill setting up the program gives the 
agency involved authority to “‘spend 
from public debt receipts” by bor- 
rowing the money directly from the 
Treasury. It need make no account- 
ing to Congress until it needs addi- 
tional borrowing authority. 

The justification for this device is 
that it usually involves a govern- 
ment lending program. Since the 
money paid out by the Treasury 
will be repaid some day, the argu- 
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BACKDOOR SPENDING 





continued 


Some congressmen object violently 


to spending without appropriation 


York Republican Rep. William E. 
Miller, “that every agency would 
like to be freed from the close con- 
trol and supervision (exercised by 
the appropriations committees). In 
recent years the borrowing device 
has evolved as the agencies’ most 
sought-after method to gain freedom 
from appropriations controls.” 

According to Senator A. Willis 
Robertson, Virginia Democrat, the 
Senate Banking Committee, of 
which he is a member, early this 
year reported out bills calling for 
more than $9 billion of outlays not 
subject to Appropriations Commit- 
tee review. 

Several of the borrowing bills slid 
through the Ejighty-fifth Congress 
on the wave of antirecession fever 
that dominated the early months of 
the session. An emergency housing 
bill became law authorizing housing 
agencies to spend an additional $1.9 
billion through Treasury borrowing 
and other devices free from Appro- 
priations Committee control. 

A $2 billion increase in the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s lending author- 
ity used the borrowing route. The 
Senate passed borrowing authority 
for $1 billion of loans for commu- 
nity facilities; $250 million in loans 
and grants to areas of chronic un- 
employment; $250 million of long- 
term loans and equity investments 
in small business, and $350 million 
of subsidies for the mining industry. 

After the housing and Export- 
Import Bank bills became law, 
House members began to feel 
mounting concern over the device. 
They demanded changes. The Rules 
Committee forced the Banking 
Committee to change from borrow- 
ing to appropriations for the com- 
munity facilities loans. The House 
Appropriations Committee forced 
the Interior Committee to switch 
over to appropriations for the min- 
erals bill. Then the House itself 
killed both bills. 

The House Banking Committee 
also was forced to switch over to ap- 
propriations for the small business 
investment bill and the depressed 
areas bill. In both cases the Senate 
was forced to accept the switch. A 
second big housing bill involving 
more than $1 billion ultimately died 
on the House floor when backers 
narrowly missed a two-thirds mar- 
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gin needed for passage under the 
parliamentary procedure governing 
the bill. 

So violent, in fact, was the House 
awakening to what was happening 
that Rules Committee Chairman 
Howard Smith, Democrat of Virgin- 
ia, moved to amend House rules to 
bar all public debt transactions. His 
move started late and ran into 
powerful opposition, but Mr. Smith 
promises to revive his proposal 
when Congress returns in January. 

“This is a terrible procedure,” 
Mr. Smith declares. “It must be 
stopped or the deficits will get big- 
ger and bigger.” 

Senator Robertson warns that if 
widespread use of this free-spending 
technique continues, “‘the Congress 
will soon find it has lost effective 
control over a major portion of the 
government’s expenditures,” and the 


national debt could’ eventually 
reach $400 billion. 
“Ordinarily,” he points out, 


“there is one vote to authorize an 
expenditure. Then we stop, look, 
and listen. We then have another 
vote to appropriate, and the appro- 
priation is for one year only. Then 
we get a report, which is evaluated 
to see whether we should have acted 
differently in the first place, or 
whether we should go ahead. Then 
we take another look at the national 
debt, to see how much more the 
country can afford.” 

House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Clarence Cannon, Demo- 
crat of Missouri, a bitter critic of 
the borrowing device, has often re- 
ferred to his committee as “the sau- 
cer in which the hot cup of legisla- 
tion tea is pouree to cool.’ He ex- 
plains that authorization bills are 
frequently passed under stress of 
some particular event, but that the 
Appropriations Committee later can 
take a calmer and more objective 
look at the true value of the pro- 
gram. 

“With the public debt transac- 
tion,” he said recently, “agencies 
just go ahead year after year taking 
money out of the Treasury with no 
accounting. The result is that we are 
on the way to spending billions of 
dollars.” 

Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell who, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, helps Con- 


gress watch out for federal leger- 
demain among federal agencies, 
declared in a letter to Sen. Francis 
Case, South Dakota Republitan: 

“We believe that the financing of 
loan programs through public debt 
transactions . . . tends to perpetuate 
programs that might not otherwise 
stand the test of continued congres- 
sional scrutiny.” 

Answering the argument that this 
is a legitimate borrowing process 
and not an appropriation. of federal 
funds, Treasury Secretary Anderson 
wrote Rep. Vaughan Gary, Virginia 
Democrat: 

“TI agree with your opinion that a 
legislative enactment that permits 
money to be drawn from the Treas- 
ury is an appropriation.” 

Actually, the public debt transac- 
tion is only one device for getting 
around the appropriations commit- 
tees. There have been proposals to 
let government corporations and 
other agencies sell their bonds di- 
rectly to the public, instead of to 
the Treasury, to finance their oper- 
ations. 

Various federal grant programs 
are set up on such a basis that the 
federal commitment is automatic 
and Congress must vote funds if the 
states desire to participate. 

Federal agencies administering 
the highway and airport building 
programs and certain other projects 
have authority to issue contracts up 
to certain maximum amounts and 
Congress must okay the appropria- 
tions to pay off these contracts. 
Congress recently authorized vari- 
ous agencies to use, without further 
congressional check, foreign curren- 
cies received from the sale of sur- 
plus farm commodities. 

The public debt transaction de- 
vice was born in the depression 
days, when President Hoover and 
Congress rushed to set up the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
to help revitalize business. To speed 
operation of the agency, Congress 
authorized it to raise money by sell- 
ing its obligations directly to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, rather 
than coming back to Congress for 
an appropriation. 

The intent was that any loans 
made by the RFc would be repaid. 
By the time RFc closed its books, 
however, Congress had cancelled 
$12.8 billions of the $26.6 billion 
RFC had borrowed from the Treas- 
ury, most of the loss coming from 
World War II programs. 

The technique spread rapidly. 
From 1933 to June 30, 1957, for ex- 
ample, the several federal housing 
agencies borrowed almost $12 bil- 

(continued on page 56) 
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Almost everyone in business today 
knows the savings possible with an 
office copier—how it ends hours of typ- 
ing, speeds communications, and allows 
short cuts for boss and secretary. 
Now, with the introduction of 
. Kodak’s new $99.50 Verifax Bantam 
Copier, still greater savings are assured. 

As systems men see it, putting a 
Verifax Bantam Copier in every de- 
partment ends those “‘ten-minute”’ trips 
to a distant copier . . . saves up to 24¢ 
every time copies are made. 

Small investment—big return 
Your savings in a month or two—on 
secretarial travel time alone—pay for 
each Verifax Bantam. And think of the 
convenience! No one need take more 
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put a Bantam Copier 
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than a few steps to get quick copies of 
letters, orders, reports—any of the 
myriad items handled daily by all 
departments. 


A capable “any-job”’ copier 
Despite its low cost, the Verifax Bantam 
Copier is a versatile, dependable per- 
former that takes all sorts of copying 


offices and departments with widely 
varying copying requirements. 

Call in your local Verifax Dealer 
for free demonstration of Verifax Ban- 
tam Copier, and to estimate the savings 
possible in your organization with de- 
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“Yellow Pages” under duplicating or 
photocopying machines.) 
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lion directly from the Treasury. 
Only $3.4 billion of their activities 
was financed by the usual appro- 
priations process. 

Various programs of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corp., International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Export-Import Bank, 
U. S. Information Agency, Veterans 
Administration have also been fi- 
nanced by funds borrowed from the 
Treasury. 

By March, 1957, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee pointed out 
in a report that “a substantial seg- 
ment” of new authority to obligate 
the government is insulated from 
effective annual control by such 
items as the public debt transaction. 

“Unfortunately,” the committee 
continued, “the practice seems to be 
growing. As it grows, the basis for 
effective annual determination of ex- 
penditure levels shrinks. The Con- 
gress cannot continue to place large 
segments of the budget beyond 
reach of annual determination with- 
out further seriously impairing the 
practical limits of exercise of effec- 
tive control of the purse through the 
traditional means of the appropria- 
tion bills.” 

Some congressmen see a danger 
that other major federal programs 
will someday join the list if the 
practice is not checked soon. 

“T would not be at all surprised,” 
says Senator Robertson, “if an at- 
tempt is made to finance the entire 
foreign-aid program by direct bor- 
rowing from the Treasury, thus 
avoiding the risk of having these 
funds cut by the Appropriations 
Committee. In fact, there is already 
precedent for such action. The $3.7 
billion loan to England in 1946 and 
the $60 million loan to Spain in 
1950 were financed by direct bor- 
rowing from the Treasury.” 

One effort to gain such freedom 
in the just ended session was the 
mineral subsidy bill. 

All previous versions of mine sub- 
sidy legislation have required sub- 
sidy payments to come out of regu- 
larly appropriated funds. The House 
Appropriations Committee grew in- 
creasingly hostile to the program, 
and finally insisted on ending the 
most recent previous version. 

This year, the Senate Interior 
Committee authorized the borrow- 
ing of the funds to be used for sub- 
sidy payments, despite the fact that 
there was no way the money would 
ever be repaid. 

Senator Williams, Delaware Re- 
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publican, sought out the Adminis- 
tration’s position. 

“This type of financing,” said the 
Treasury Department, “is justifiable 
only where the program involved 
contemplates repayment. In this 
particular case, funds borrowed 
from the Treasury would be used 
to make subsidy payments which 
would not be repaid. In these cir- 
cumstances, there is no justification 
for this type of financing, and the 
Treasury is opposed to it.” 

Declared the Bureau of the Budg- 
et: “The Bureau does not favor the 
creation of a borrowing authority 








for this program, and would strongly 
recommend that appropriations be 
used to finance the program.” 

But the Senate rejected by an 
overwhelming 54 to 28 vote Senator 
Williams’ move to have the mine 
program financed on a regular ap- 
propriations basis. In the House, re- 
sults were different. After forcing 
the House Interior Committee to 
switch to an appropriations route, 
the economy-minded representatives 
killed the entire proposal. 

Some observers believe that many 
votes against the measure were cast 
because members felt that the Sen- 
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ate was trying to use the borrowing 
approach to appropriate the con- 
stitutional prerogative of the House 
to initiate revenue bills. 

The fact that the Senate has been 
in the forefront in recent efforts to 
expand the use of the public debt 
transaction device has led Repre- 
sentative Cannon, among others, to 
this belief. 

“In this session, as usual,” Mr. 
Cannon said, ‘“‘the Senate has fig- 
ured out a new device to get around 
the exclusive prerogative of the 
House”—the public debt transac- 
tion device. 





Not all the opposition to the pub- 
lic debt transaction came in the 
House, however. 

In a minority report on the Small 
Business Investment Act, Repub- 
lican Senators Capehart of Indiana, 
Bricker of Ohio, and Bennett of 
Utah argued that “the proponents 
of the bill apparently are not con- 
fident that the program will stand 
on its own merits, for the $250 mil- 
lion is authorized to be borrowed 
directly from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by-passing the usual ap- 
propriations procedures. Thus the 
Committee would not have an op- 
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portunity to review the program and 
obtain a justification by the agency 
for the expenditure of these funds. 
The experimental nature of the pro- 
gram would seem to make a periodic 
congressional review imperative. 
This procedure, of course, is at var- 
iance with the other Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan programs, 
which are financed by regular ap- 
propriations.” 

Senator Case of South Dakota, 
commenting on the same bill, said 
the sBA would get its money direct- 
ly from the Treasury for this pro- 
gram, “and from that day forward, 
the money could be used, and any 
repayments could be used, by the 
Small Business Administration. 
Nothing would suggest that the ap- 
propriations committees or the rev- 
enue committees of the Congress 
would ever again have a single word 
to say about the dollars invested in 
that way.” 

The simple and logical solution to 
the problem is for Congress merely 
to end the public debt transaction 
approach and provide that all lend- 
ing and other activities be carried 
on by the normal appropriations 
methods—with Congress getting a 
double check on each bill and an 
annual review of the program. This 
is the recommendation of the Comp- 
troller General, and was the idea be- 
hind the resolution that Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman Smith sponsored 
late in July. 

His proposal would have amended 
the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

House Speaker Rayburn, how- 
ever, has said he believes any dif- 
ferences between the House and 
Senate should be ironed out without 
a change in House rules. House 
Agriculture Committee Chairman 
Cooley and Banking Committee 
Chairman Spence, two men whose 
committees have frequently used the 
borrowing device, announced their 
opposition to the proposal by Repre 
sentative Smith. 

Mr. Smith, however, promises tc 
press for action early in the coming 
session, possibly attempting to in- 
clude it in new House rules when 
they come up for adoption. at the 
start of the session or possibly mov- 
ing it separately later. 

If the rules can’t be changed, 
then he and other economy-minded 
lawmakers promise to fight each 
public debt transaction as _ it’s 
brought up in the House. Says Mr. 
Smith: 

“The Senate must be told this is 
not going to work. We will not let 
them get around the appropriations 
process.”—CHARLES B. SEIB 
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UNION VIOLENCE continued from page 33 


Police can keep peace and order without 
interference with rights of all concerned 


at Lynn, Mass., says that although 
city police have the initial responsi- 
bility for lawful, orderly conduct on 
picket lines, their duty is not limited 
to preventing violence. 

“A policeman is not discharging 
his duties when he tells employes 
who want to cross a picket line that 
they shouldn’t do so because it might 
create a disturbance,” Mr. Repko 
believes. “A policeman’s job is not 
only to keep the sidewalks from 
being jammed and to prevent and 
restrain violence and discourage 
threats and abusive language, but 
also to keep the public ways and en- 
trances to a strike-bound plant open 
and to give fearless and effective 
assistance to those wanting to get in. 

“Police can make it clear that they 
are not taking sides, but that the city 
government does intend to protect 
not only the right of the pickets to 
use the public ways in their striking, 
but also the rights of the company 
and those employes who want to 
come to work, and the customers and 
suppliers and public who want to 
continue doing business with the 
company, strike or no strike.” 

Mr. Repko says that under Mas- 
sachusetts law, and presumably un- 
der the law of most other states, 
picketing is subject to these prin- 
ciples: 


1. Assuming their objective is not 
unlawful, union members have a le- 
gal right to picket peacefully for the 
purpose of publicizing the existence 
of a dispute, communicating infor- 
mation with respect to it, and per- 
suading others to favor their cause. 


2. The employer, on the other 
hand, has a clear legal right to have 
free, unobstructed access to his place 
of business for himself, his nonstrik- 
ing employes, and his customers. 


3. The two rights, the right to 
picket and the right to have access, 
do not, if properly exercised, conflict. 


4. The proper exercise of those 
rights is a matter of immediate con- 
cern to the public authorities. 


5. When picketing is conducted 
so as to block or materiaily inter- 
fere with free access to the strike- 
bound business, such picketing is 
unlawful whether the obstruction is 
accompanied by: 

a. Serious violence, such as throw- 

ing stones; 

b. Lesser violence, such as push- 

ing, shoving, blocking; 

c. Expressed threats of harm to 

those entering or attempting to 
enter; or 


When informed workers vote on strike 


UNION VIOLENCE often results 
when a strike does not have solid 
support of the employes affected, 
and some prefer—and try—to go to 
work rather than strike. 

A special effort was made in Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., last month to deter- 
mine whether General Electric Com- 
pany employes in local 301 of the 
International Union of Electrical 


Radio and Machine Workers wanted 
to strike if national negotiations be- 
tween GE and the IUE broke down. 

Local 301 had scheduled a strike 


vote, supervised by 32 clergymen. 





The Schenectady Chamber of Com- 
merce publicized the importance of 
the decision to the community and, 
without taking sides, urged union 
members to study the facts so that 

they could vote intelligently. In a 

full-page newspaper ad just before 

the balloting, it made a special plea 
to them to be sure to vote. 
Here’s what happened: 

@& Of 10,500 union members, 10,- 
307, or 98.1 per cent, cast valid 
ballots—an astounding turnout. 

® The result: against striking 
5,561; for striking, 4,746. 
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d. Implied threats resulting from 
mass picketing or the menacing 
attitude of the pickets. 

6. The police have the obligation 
to enforce the law and to prevent 
unlawful picketing so that the rights 
of all can be exercised without fear. 

Labor’s interest in local and state 
officials is not limited to the role 
they can play in picketing and strike 
situations, in helping a union win a 
strike. It extends to administrative 
and even judicial rulings. 

Union officials want a favorable 
governor, for instance, because of 
rulings on unemployment compen- 
sation and other matters which his 
administrators make, in addition to 
the governor’s power to use the Na- 
tional Guard in strike situations. 
The governor, too, can influence 
state legislation. 

Even a coroner may incur the op- 
position of union officials—as one 
did—by issuing a verdict that de- 
nied workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits to a worker’s survivors. 

At the national level, the National 
Labor Relations Board can under 
Taft-Hartley discourage violence by 
making unions compensate workers 
who suffer from unlawful coercions. 
That’s the view of New York Uni- 
versity Law Professor Sylvester 
Petro in a new booklet, “How 
NLRB Can Stop Union Violence,” 
published by Labor Policy Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

The practical advantage of being 
effective politically and of having 
friends in public office was well illus- 
trated by Vice President Harry 
Block of the International Union of 


Requiring a secret strike ballot is 
among legislative 
ported by many who are seeking 
effective labor reform in Congress. 
It was not included in the defeated 
Kennedy-Ives bill although. as Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said, nothing so 
vitally affects a worker in his em- 
ployment as the loss of pay when he 
is called out on strike. 

“In such an important decision,” 
the President has told Congress, “‘he 
should have an opportunity to ex- 
press his free choice by secret ballot 
held under government auspices.” 


proposals sup- 
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He fashions sales with telegrams: Stanley Marcus, 


President of Dallas’ famed Neiman-Marcus, instructs his 
fashion buyers by speedy Western Union Telegram. And 


the telegram 1s a written record ...no mistake about it! 















































“Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages 


helps us help our dealers!”’ 


says Robert M. VanBrundt, Advertising Manager, 
Hearing Aid Division, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


“Zenith’s way of converting prospects 
into customers is as simple as one-two. 
First, we spotlight authorized Zenith 
dealers through Trade Mark Service in 
the Yellow Pages of telephone directories 
throughout the country. 


“Secondly, all of Zenith’s advertising 
carries the Yellow Pages emblem, to be 
sure hearing aid prospects turn to the 
Classified to locate our dealers. 


“Even the finest ads can’t make a sale 
—unless your prospects know where to 
buy. Trade Mark Service, plus the 
Yellow Pages emblem, does just that 


for Zenith.” 


What works for Zenith can work for 
you. Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages can be tailor-made to fit any 
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marketing plan, help any company’s 
advertising pay off in sales. Call your 
Trade Mark Service man at your local 
telephone company business office. 





ZENITH HEARING AIDS 


Enjoyed by more people than any 
other aid in the world, Highest 
quality, sensibly priced transistor 
models include eyegiass type and tee ROVAL 

a tiny aid worn entirely at the % “sAsues 

ear. By makers of Zenith TV, radios. 10-DAY MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE. 


“WHERE TO BUY THEM” 


iN 





GOOD H B 123 E Kalamazoo.......... IV 7-0124 
WALLACE OPTICIANS 

223 Abbott rd ELans.............. ED 2-3117 
WALLACE OPTICIANS 

4... aera IV 2-1175 





ZENITH'S TRADE-MARK in classified telephone 
directories ties in dealers with Zenith’s 
advertising, helps them capitalize on the 
well-known Zenith name. 














UNION VIOLENCE 


continued 








Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. He urged union conven- 
tion delegates to support the IEU’s 
political action program, as a mat- 
ter of “bread and butter.” 

Mr. Block made these points: 

—After the union helped elect 
Gov. George M. Leader in Pennsy]- 
vania, he refused to send state troop- 
ers into the union’s strike against 
Westinghouse. 

—When the company refused to 
go along with the governor’s plan for 
a settlement, the State Department 
of Labor declared the strike a lock- 
out, thus entitling the strikers to be- 
tween $5 million and $6 million in 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. Said Mr. Block: 

“These are the actions of friendly 
administrators.” 

—The Department of Labor’s de- 
cision was upset in the courts “be- 
cause our political action didn’t go 
far enough . . . and elect proper 
judges.” 

—When the Westinghouse work- 
ers were on strike, the relief laws 
were changed for the strikers; ac- 
tions of police were controlled. 

—State Senate committees sent 
into Sharon, Pa., were accompanied 
by CIO representatives to make sure 
that all action taken in the Com- 
monwealth’s name was proper. 

“All of this,” Mr. Block said, 
“would not have been possible in 
Pennsylvania had we not elected a 
friendly governor and a friendly 
Lower House.” END 





The first order of business in the 
next Congress should be the 
passage of labor reform legislation 
with enough teeth in it to run 

the goons, gangsters and racketeers 
out of the labor movement. 

The defeated Kennedy-Ives bill 
was merely a slap on the wrist for 
union labor racketeers and goons. 
Even that mild treatment of the 
nauseating abuses in some sectors of 
organized labor was accompanied 
in the bill by proposed amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley law that were 
highly objectionable to business. 


William A. McDonnell, President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 
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Only °3.50 a week puts 


a new Victor Calculator 
in your office! 





Victor 40™ Anniversary Special— 
New Models—New Low Prices 














Special Mult-O-Matic Printing Calculator. Model 72-85-54. 
Special low price. Automatically multiplies, adds, subtracts 
with flick of Simpla-Key. Automatic sub-totals or totals from 
same bar. Automatic credit balance. 

Mult-O-Matic Printing Calculator. Model 74-85-54 (not 
shown). Allfeatures of Special (above) plus automatic Con- 
stant and automatic Total Transfer. ten 

















Automatic Printing Calculator. Model 75-85-54. Auto- 
matically divides, multiplies, adds or subtracts with a flick of 
the Simpla-Key. Automatic Constant, Total Transfer, and 
credit balance. Automatic sub-totals or totals from same bar. 
Automatic Printing Calculator. Model 73-85-54 (not shown) 
Has all features of above, except Constant and Total Transfer. 











VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 

| The answer to business problems since 1918 

r Victor Adding Machine Co. (Canada), Ltd. Galt, Ontario 


Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 


{ 4% Anniwensary 








Avoid large cash outlay with 
New Lease or Purchase Plans 


Now! Put a Victor Special Mult-O-Matic Printing 
Calculator to work for you for less than $3.50 a week. 
New Lease Plan saves your cash reserves, gives you 
the immediate benefit of time-saving, money-saving 
automatic figure-work. Low payments include expert 
Victor maintenance. 


Or for a small down payment, and less than $4.75 
a week, you can own this same Victor Calculator, 
and take 24 months to pay. 


Other Victor business machines also available on 
lease or purchase plans at even lower payments. 
Now is the time to lease or buy because prices are 
low ... terms easier ... and there are more models 
to choose from than ever before in our 40-year history. 


The exclusive Simpla-Key makes 
all calculations automatic! 


Merely flick the Simpla-Key, enter 
the figures . . . the machine does the 
rest automatically. Multiplies, adds, 
subtracts or divides with one key— 
on one simple keyboard! Automati- 
cally prints figures with true symbols 
, on tape just as you would write them. 
Does the work of two machines—adding machine and 
calculator—with no complicated rules, no special train- 
ing needed. 





CALL YOUR VICTOR MAN. He’s listed in the Adding 
Machine section of the Yellow Pages under Victor. 
Or mail coupon today. 


Find Your 
Nearest Deoler 
In 


“Yellow Pages" 





Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. NB-1058 
Chicago 18, Illinois 

Send me full details about your 
0 New Lease Plan 


(C0 New Purchase Plan 


0 New Calculators 
0) Adding Machines 





Company Name 





Address. 





City Zone. State. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Concrete gains strength year by year—up to 20% in the first 5 
years. Actual tests of flexural strength prove it. Here’s a valuable 
load-bearing ‘‘bonus’’ that only concrete gives taxpayers. 
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Actual cost figures for the two types 
of pavement tell the story! Indiana Toll 
Road engineers drew up designs for both types of 
pavement... each to carry the same axle loads, each 
to be the best of its type. Realistic comparison of all 
paving costs, from grading and subbase preparation 
to finished surface, gave the answer: Concrete would 
save $62,436 per mile! 

Indiana’s experience demonstrates once more that 


they saved *9,740,000 
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concrete can give lower initial cost. And you get a 
pavement of mathematically accurate load-bearing 
strength—with a safety factor for overloads. 

Add to this, concrete’s life expectancy of 50 years 
and more, with far lower maintenance costs. Add 
smoothness (and no thumps) for your driving enjoy- 
ment, and all-weather safety the grainy surface gives 
you. On Interstate highways and all heavy-duty 
roads, modern concrete puts quality within the budget. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


























HOW TO 
HELP THE 
ONE-TRACK 
EXECUTIVE 


Here’s a 6-step plan of 
action for making rigid 
managers more flexible 


ONE OF THE TOUGHEST PROBLEMS for the top 
manager is dealing with an important member of the 
management team who is too rigid. 

This rigid man won’t see anybody’s viewpoint but 
his own, and often resents any suggestion that he 
should change. Much has been written and said about 
the fellow who resists change because of habit or in- 
security, and longs for the good old days. There’s an- 
other type of rigid man in management, however, 
who’s rigid for different reasons. He’s inflexible be- 
cause he’s overly oriented to his own department or 
specialty. 

Within his specialty, such as accounting, engineer- 
ing, sales, or manufacturing, he may actually be pro- 
gressive. His problem—and management’s problem— 
is that he can’t see anything but his own special 
division as having any real importance in the busi- 
ness. This makes him not only difficult to do business 
with—but impossible to promote. 

For his own, and the company’s good, management 
needs to do something to break down his rigidity. 
Six ways of doing this have proved helpful when 
properly used: 


> Job ,rotation. 

> Coaching and counseling. 

’ © Civic and community activities. 
> Management courses. 

>» Psychological counseling. 

> Surrounding him. 


Rigid people weren’t born that way. To some ex- 
tent, the specialized nature of modern jobs forces 
people to adopt habit patterns that become rigid. Like 
automobile drivers who are perfect gentlemen when 
afoot but turn into raging maniacs at the wheel, the 
rigid men are often affable fellows outside the job. 

Although the psychologists warn us against stereo- 
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typing everyone we meet, it’s not too dangerous and is 
sometimes helpful to have some general guides to 
recognizing the rigid men in management. In most 
companies they fall into five major types. 

1. The manufacturing type. 
. The engineering type. 
. The sales type. 





The accounting-financial type. 
. The staff type. 

Not everyone in these areas is the rigid type, of 
course, but it is easy to recognize those who are. It is 
even easy to overemphasize rigid behavior in the other 
fellow. 

Everyone in manufacturing knows how rigid the 
controller is; and the sales people know how rigid 
manufacturing people can be. 

It’s tougher to face up to your own rigidity. Be- 
having in a certain way consistently is often a logical 
response to the situation in which a smart man finds 
himself in the company. Most successful managers 
start out in some specialty and prove their mettle in it 
before being given a chahce at more general manage- 
ment jobs. It’s during this early apprenticeship that 
the rigidities creep in and sometimes never go away. 

If you sometimes wonder if you may be getting too 
set in your ways you might run a quiet check on your- 
self. If one of the following descriptions seems to fit 
you, you may want ta consider ways, with or without 
company help, of breaking out of the pattern. 


am oN 


The rigid manufacturing boss. You're rigid in this 
job if you have a deep conviction that you are the 
only real he-man in the company; a hairy-chested, 
two-fisted, masculine type who makes things happen. 
Presses bang, machines clatter, and men sweat at your 
bidding. Because of you the stuff goes out the back 
door, and all’s right with the world because you are 
manly and tough. 

Naturally, everyone not in manufacturing is a little 
bit befuddled. They don’t get action. They fiddle 
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| - Rigid man— 


own viewpoint is all he sees 





around with nice words and pieces of paper. You hit 
the ball, get action, crash through to the goal. Occa- 
sionally you discover you are correcting the same 
things over and over again, but that’s because of some 
incompetent people the personnel department sent 
you. What’s needed is harder drive, more demand for 
results; take no excuses, cut through delay. Your worst 
insult is to call somebody “impractical.” Yow’re rigid 
if you can only think in terms of action. 


The rigid engineer. You’re the possessor of a wonder- 
ful instrument called the engineering mind which has 
a monopoly on logic. You combine the knowledge of 
the scientist, the mathematician, chemist or physicist 
with the ability to turn this logic into beautiful and 
practical objects. This engineering mind sees every 
subject more clearly, and defines the essence more 
succinctly than anyone who doesn’t possess it. You 
can’t stand anything but facts . . . you are made ill by 
people who play politics, talk glibly, verbalize too 
freely, turning the business into a wind tunnel of hot 
air. Things and facts can be counted on. People and 
verbal abstractions can’t, so it’s best to go it by your- 
self, then you can be sure it’s done right. You are 
underrated by your employer (who is living off your 
brain) , by your wife, and by society generally. You’re 
rigid if you stress things and ignore people. 


The rigid salesman. People don’t really understand 
you. They think you are a huckster, an extrovert, 
back-slapper. Yours is really a creative job which is 
based upon the solid human instinct of wanting 
money. 

You know that the dollar is the lubricant that 
makes the wheels turn. Being a hot salesman makes 
you free of discipline and company rules. Salesman- 
ship is the basis of our civilization. Under this plan 
everyone is either a customer or a salesman. If you 
are the customer, you can rough up people such as 
waiters, other salesmen, hotel managers, and taxi 
drivers and patch their wounds with a buck, because 
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anybody will jump for a price. Buyers are entitled to 
treat you the same way, of course. Things will always 
be better than they are now, and pep, drive and the 
discipline of the dollar are the keys to success, which 
is what everyone really wants. You’d crawl a mile 
over broken bottles to get a fat order. You’re rigid if 
you see satisfaction only in money. 


The rigid cost accountant. Every day you lay out on 
sheets of paper the essence of the business, and control 
it by changing figures in the columns. You sit at the 
eye of the storm, the nerve center of the company, and 
watch for signs that mean the ship is about to founder. 
You issue memos or whisper words to the captain and 
he issues the commands you have suggested which 
save the ship. The others only think they are the key 
men with their wild rushing and frantic activity. You 
are the hourly savior of the business; you police trick- 
ling little losses that would turn into torrents if you 
weren’t there. As the master scorekeeper and conser- 
vator you must be cold, passionless, without emotion. 
You can’t afford to be loved because you might let a 
little leak turn into a big drain if you were ruled by 
your emotions. Yours is a higher responsibility, and 
your manner and dress should reflect this weighty 
burden. Your pleasures are simple as with all men 
whose every decision is a weighty one. You’re rigid if 
you see business as only figures. 


The rigid staff type. You don’t make anything, or 
sell it, but you are master of something which is 
vitally more necessary to the preservation of the busi- 
ness—it’s called a procedure. A procedure implements 
a sacrosanct guide called a policy, which is never sub- 
ject to question. Life in the office is to you one of 
great frustration in which people who don’t follow 
procedures cause you endless work and trouble. You 
tell them about procedures but they persist in doing 
things in their own foolish, individual way. 

You are pressed by numerous competing forces, the 
hostility of line people, the demands of top manage- 
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ment to which you have no recourse, and the frustra- 
tion of never really completing a task because people 
in the line ignore procedures. The solution, you know, 
will come when you can devise more procedures which 
will prevent further lapses from policies and proce- 
dures not now being followed. You’re rigid if you 
think a business is no more than a set of procedures. 


Corrective action 


To break people of rigidities is a job of enlarging 
people. They’ve got to become generalists instead of 
specialists. 

This provides us with the key to breaking people 
out of the rigidities which they build into their be- 
havior on certain jobs. 

1. Job rotation. One way of breaking a man out of 
a rigid attitude is to let him see the other fellow’s 
viewpoint firsthand by putting him in that fellow’s 
position. The manufacturing man who faces adamant 
customers as a salesman gets a good look at what mar- 
keting really means. The controller who spends some 
time in the plant finds out why certain extraordinary 
expenses are often required. The staff man who came 
to the position from a line job is often a better man 
than the fellow who has held nothing but a home 
office job. The salesman who does a tour of duty in 
manufacturing learns some of the problems of making 
the orders he has been bringing in for rush delivery. 
The engineer who follows through his design to man- 
ufacture goes back to the drawing board as a better 
engineer. 

2. Coaching and counseling. Because job rotation is 
sometimes impossible and often too expensive, a more 
practical method of breaking people out of their mold 
is to hold regular coaching sessions with them. These 
are talks on “How’m I doing?” between the boss and 
his subordinate which deal with some of the subor- 
dinate’s acts and behavior which indicate rigidity and 
lack of appreciation for other departments’ problems. 

Such coaching can be on a planned and formal 
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HOW TO HELP THE ONE-TRACK EXECUTIVE continued 
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sees business simply as figures 


basis, and is best supplemented by frequent, informal 
chats on a day-to-day basis. If the boss is a generalist 
himself his warmth and humanity may shine through 
and be imitated. 

3. Civic and community activities. Sending execu- 
tives out to work on community activities is an excel- 
lent way of giving them some broadening, and seeing 
that the formula for success they have adopted on the 
job isn’t the only way things get done in the world. 
The manufacturing man who heads up a volunteer 
campaign for funds shortly discovers that persuasion 
and diplomacy are arts which have their place, too. 
He will come back a bigger and better man for it. Let- 
ting executives serve on boards of community associ- 
ations is a good way of accomplishing the same goal. 

4. Management courses and seminars. Sending peo- 
ple away to general management courses and semi- 
nars is a widely tried and proven way of helping a 
rigid man see himself in his true light. Placed in a 
strange situation where everybody is a big wheel like 
himself, he may discover that the tried and true atti- 
tudes he has used are not necessarily the only ones or 
even the best ones. Where such courses entail free- 
wheeling discussion he may discover that he has to ex- 
amine his own attitudes and methods of handling 
problems if he is to convince others. This is good for 
creating flexibility. 

5. Psychological counseling. Occasionally a top 
man just doesn’t respond to any of these treatments 
and may be rigid because of some deep-seated atti- 
tudes dating back to childhood. It’s wisest at this 
point to try to get professional assistance. If the com- 
pany has a staff psychologist, the problem might be 
explained to him, and a series of meetings for counsel- 
ing arranged. 

The principal purpose here is to have the psychol- 
ogist help the executive to see several basic facts: 
> He has certain attitudes affecting his job perform- 
ance which are damaging his future and are affect- 
ing company operations. 
> That only he can make the necessary changes in 
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his attitude which will result in more human behavior. 

The psychologist often is able to give the man 
greater insight into his own behavior, and help him to 
program a change in his work behavior. 

6. Surround him. Some companies and certain ex- 
ecutives won’t stand still for psychological counseling 
for a variety of reasons. 

Under these circumstances many companies organ- 
ize around the man so that his special skills and abil- 
ities can be used effectively, while his disruptive hab- 
its are ameliorated by people who act as his assistants 
or colleagues. 

In one large company, for example, a noted scien- 
tist in top management was constantly disrupting 
the operations of the lab through his arrogance and 
inflexibility. 

Top management assigned an administrative assist- 
ant to handle his housekeeping chores, and to deal 
with customers, accountants, manufacturing people, 
and others. Not only did the assistant learn a lot, but 
the man himself was relieved to perform his specialty. 

The top manufacturing man who is inflexible may 


thinks procedure is everything 





require bolstering with clerks, administrative assist- 
ants, or understudies who protect the organization 
from the disruptions growing out of his inflexibility. 

In an age when the specialist is more and more in 
demand, we find more and more companies taking 
conscious steps to offset some of the bad effects of 
specialist behavior that becomes overspecialized. The 
n1eed isn’t to eliminate specialization, but to get the 
specialists who have become rigid to bend to the needs 
of the whole enterprise—GEORGE S. ODIORNE 





REPRINTS of “How to Help the One-track Execu- 
tive’ may be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 per 
100 postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance 
with order. 
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Letter-perfect 


...easier than ever 
with an OLYMPIA 
precision-built 
typewriter! 





- 


Here’s the world’s finest 
typewriter to do business 
with...equipped with 
every worth-while feature 
for easier, faster, finer 
typing! Office-test it 
before you decide on any 
other. Call your nearest 
Olympia dealer for a 
trial demonstration. 


WRITES BEST OF AIL 
BECAUSE IT’S BUILT BEST OF ALL 





Nationwide soles and service — 
through authorized Olympia decolers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 





OLYMPIA DIVISION NB-2 ; 
INTER-CONTINENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 

90 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 

Please send me information about Olympia 
precision-built typewriters. 
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make more room 
to make sales 


WITH NEW 


PN “tbe -ti) o gas unit heaters 


fast clean eaenmekser-nane 


Why sacrifice valuable floor space for heating? 
Efficient, compact Janitrol units suspended 


JANITROL HEATING 
AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
DIVISION 
SURFACE COVBUSTION 
CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


from ceiling increase space for selling, display, 


other business functions . . . Safeguard 
h famous Multi- Thermex heat exchanger for 
selievably long life and utmost fuel economy 


our Janitro] dealer has them—see him soon. In Canada 


Moffats Ltd., Toronto 15 
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WORK WITH BOSS 


continued from page 35 


The pressures on 
your boss must be 
considered, too 


thinking too big, or of a supersensi- 
tive boss, the antidote is the same. 
It’s up to the subordinate to ease off 
sufficiently to remove the element of 
threat. 

Of course, if the threat actually 
exists, that’s something else. The 
subordinate—as well as his boss- 
must face up to the realities, and the 
ethics of the situation, and act ac- 
cordingly. This may mean a no- 
holds-barred battle, or some inter- 
mediate solution in which the sub- 
ordinate is helped to view his ad- 
vancement possibilities with less of 
the head-hunting impulse. 

“My boss doesn’t think much of 
my abilities.”” Regardless of the ob- 
jective quality of the abilities in 
question, somehow the subordinate 
has failed to impress. 

What can be done to reverse the 
situation? Action in two directions: 

a. A review of past incidents that 
may have led to such an evaluation. 

b. Ways of eliminating negative 
impressions and, more important, 
methods of building a more favor- 
able evaluation. 

Of course, there are many other 
loggerhead situations. But in addi- 
tion to healing specific ailing rela- 
tions, you have other ways to deal 
with a tough-boss problem that can 
help make a poor situation good and 
an impossible one both bearable and 
constructive. 


2. Down-pressure differentiation 


The top man—your boss—is also 
subject to pressures, even if he is 
president. He feels it from a board 
of directors or from the ownership 
of the company. As a result of the 
stresses under which he operates, he 
tends to be a person of several minds. 
Intelligent subordinates can choose 
among the multiplicity of a superi- 
or’s interests, and develop construc- 
tive contacts along the lines of great- 
est mutual compatibility. For ex- 
ample: 

The vice president of a textile ma- 
chinery firm wanted to get the presi- 
dent to approve a plan to expand one 
division of the company. Expansion 
talk just didn’t seem to make much 
sense in terms of sales prospects. But 
the production executive knew that 
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a group on the company’s board was 
actively interested in looking for new 
markets. He was able to put his sug- 
gestion in the context of building up 
the capacity of a department that 
could be the spearhead in a drive for 
export business, which would pro- 
vide that new market. 


3. Ask for the tools 


In some cases, it’s been found that 
the core of an executive’s problem 
with his boss is simply that the su- 
perior expects a particular set of re- 
sults without being willing to pro- 
vide the means for his subordinate to 
achieve the expected performance. 

In other words, the superior says, 
“Here’s what you’ll do,” without 
completing the plan by adding, 
“And here’s what I'll do.” 

Specifically, the difficulties may 
show up in terms like these: 

“T’m supposed to keep my people 
informed. But nobody tells me!”’ 

“The boss needles me on output, 
but refuses to discuss maintenance 
schedules, or machine replacement 
schedules.” 

The more insistent a superior be- 
comes for a given result, the more 
justification there is for a realistic 
discussion with him of the ways and 
means by which the result is to be 
achieved. 


4. Selective contact 

“My boss is unreceptive to new 
ideas,” one executive says. Another 
complains, ‘“‘My boss is too demand- 
ing.” The explanations for poor re- 
lationships, as we’ve already seen, 
may range all over the lot. But they 
are based on the unsound assump- 
tion that the superior, unlike other 
people, is a monolithic, one-faceted 
individual. 

Often a single outstanding quality 
is given as the cause of the friction. 
But, like any other oversimplifica- 
tion, it hides useful facts. Every per- 
son, looked at objectively, has weak 
and strong points, attractive and un- 
attractive features. 

“My boss,” an engineering execu- 
tive reveals in confidence, “is un- 
imaginative. Half the ideas he turns 
down are wasted simply because he 
lacks the imagination to understand 
what I’m talking about.” 

But if he is right in his assessment, 
he ought to know the answer to his 
problem. Instead of taxing his boss’s 
imagination, he ought to convey his 
ideas in an area where his boss func- 
tions well, perhaps that of literalness. 
Instead of presenting his idea with a 
thumbnail sketch and minutes of en- 
raptured prose, he can get further 
with detailed drawings and a step- 
by-step description of what he has 
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28 page 
full color 


brochure 
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Wii MW) / | GUIDE for 


business and pleasure travel 


Here is one of the most complete 
and colorful brochures yet pub- 
lished by the State of Mississippi. 
Its 28 pages include historical, in- 
dustrial, vacation, good living 
aspects and. other information, 
profusely illustrated with more 
than 80 photographs, many in full 
color. Read about these five state 
regions and their characteristics: 


NATCHEZ TERRITORY 


Romantic and rich old Natchez on 
the river, steeped in history and 
tradition, yet a thriving oil pro- 
ducing and industrial center. 


THE DELTA 

The inexhaustibly fertile, sun- 
drenched plantation country, vast- 
ly mechanized and diversified in 
both industry and agriculture. 


Mississippi's Industrial 
Resources offer manu- 
facturers their No. 1 in- 


dustrial opportunity — 
- NAME 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


NORTH MISSISSIPPI 

A rapidly growing industrial area 
with a cultural history and flavor 
allitsown. Five tremendous man- 
made lakes and fine hunting and 
fishing for all. 

SOUTH CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI 
The State’s metropolitan region, 
with its bustling capital city, 
Mississippi’s largest and most 
modern. An area of cultural, edu- 
cational and industrial progress. 


MISSISSIPPI] GULF COAST 


A 26 mile stretch of white sand 
beach lined with enchanting 
coastal towns. A year-round play- 
ground with unlimited oppor- 
tunity for water sports, business 
and all-round good living. 

Attach this coupon to your letterhead. 


Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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down here, and time for 
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WORK WITH BOSS 


continued 


in mind. Some people resist the idea 
of dealing with the boss in his strong 
areas because it seems to suggest 
“playing up to him.” 

The issue is one of intent. Selec- 
tive contact, talking to one’s superior 
in the language he best understands, 
is the only way to facilitate the busi- 





ness at hand. It is not a seeking of 
special privilege or hypocritical self- 
ingratiation for personal advantage. 

The principle of selective contact 
applies in other areas. Suppose the 
boss is obviously annoyed by a sub- 
ordinate’s preoccupation with at- 
tempts to improve work methods. 
The latter cuts down his efforts in 
that field and turns his attention to 
backing up his superior’s attempts 
to work out better cost reporting. By 





scoring successes in this latter area, 
he may eventually achieve the break- 
throughs that make for better under- 
standing and working relations. 





REPRINTS of “Learn to Work with 
Your Boss” may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 





RATE YOURSELF: How good are your boss relations? 


Answer all questions as accurately 
as possible. You’ll find scoring di- 
rections below. 


1. A fellow executive tells you, “I 
have the impression that your boss 
has been giving you the back of his 
hand lately.” If you felt the state- 
ment were true, which response 
would most likely be yours— 

a. Reply, “I’ve got it coming. I’ve 
been slipping a bit lately.” 

b. Resent your boss for putting 
you in an unfavorable light. 

c. Say, “Now it’s my turn. Wait 
and see what I’m cooking up for 
him!” 

d. Say, “Yes, he’s been on edge. 
I’m doing what I can to take some of 
the load off his back.” 


2. A fellow executive makes the 
same remarks as above, but this time, 
you feel the statement is not true. 
Would you— 

a. Tell your colleague he was mis- 
taken, and forget about it. 

b. Tell your colleague he was mis- 
taken, but ask him what gave him 
that impression. 

c. Brood. 

d. Get angry at your colleague. 


3. Your boss has just pulled off a 
coup that you admire. Would you 

a. Tell him how you felt, to the 
exact measure of your admiration. 

b. Envy him, and secretly resolve 
to match his feat. 

c. Feel that his accomplishment 
was in the line of his duty, and that 
anyway, an expression of approval 
from you would be apple polishing. 

d. Study what he’d done so that 
you might be able to do likewise. 





4. You and another executive are 
candidates for promotion. Your boss 
picks the other man. Which reaction 
most closely resembles the one you’d 
probably have: 

a. You start hating your boss. 


70 


b. You forget it. 

c. You look for another job. 

d. You think it may be time to 
start job hunting, but feel it’s im- 
portant to get your boss’s evaluation 
of you that led to his choice. 


5. Your boss just isn’t giving you 
the time you feel you need for full 
and effective communication with 
him. Accordingly, your move is to— 

a. Try to get along as best you can 
without the additional contacts. 

b. You put him on notice, by 
means of a formal memo, that by his 
lowering of the mahogany curtain, 
he’s impeding your progress. 

c. Decide to take up the matter 
with him in an informal discussion. 

d. Explore the possibilities of get- 
ting the information you need from 
others in the organization. 


6. You know that part of your 
function is to transmit information 
upward. You learn something about 
a fellow-executive’s personal life that 
is fairly shocking: he’s living in sin, 
or he plays the horses, for example. 
Your move, under the circumstances, 
is to— 

a. Keep quiet. 

b. Tell your boss all you know, to 
strengthen personal bonds with him. 

c. Tell your boss, without men- 
tioning the executive’s name. 

d. Tell the boss just enough to let 
him see you’re in the know. 


7. This isa really tough one. Let’s 
say you learn something shocking 
about your superior’s personal life: 
he beats his wife, or drinks like crazy, 
for example. Your move is to— 

a. Tell your colleagues, but swear 
them to secrecy first. 

b. Tell your boss you know about 
his failing, and offer to help. 

c. Tell your boss you know, and 
imply that any favors thrown your 
way will keep you just that much 
more quiet about his weakness. 


d. Say nothing, and really sympa- 
thize with the Chief. 


8. You’ve done a swell job on a 
special assignment. Your superior 
gives a brief nod of approval where 
you expected prolonged applause. 
What would you do: 

a. Smile wryly to yourself and 
think, “‘C’est la guerre.” 

b. Assure yourself that that’s the 
last time you’ll be made a sucker. 

c. Realize that his nod equals an- 
other’s shouts of approval. 

d. Let him know that you have 
some appreciation coming by fishing 
for compliments, stressing the out- 
standing job you’ve done. 


Scoring 

As you’ve probably gathered, the 
basis for this test lies in the kind of 
reactions you have to your boss. If 
you are frank and forthright with 
him, if you see his side of situations, 
you'll rate high. 

Here’s how to score yourself. Give 
yourself 10 points for each question 
in which you’ve selected a preferred 
answer. Note that for some ques- 
tions, any one of several alternatives 
gives you a full score: 

1. a, d. 
Da: 
kt. 


apo 


‘ 
oe. 


OO I ON 


m Cobo 
Qu» ~ 


a, C. 


Now, rate yourself according to 
the scale below: 
70-80 You’re an expert at the art 
and science of boss relations. 
50-60 You probably have had a 
few troubles in the past, and 
should work a little hard- 
er at improving the rela- 


tionship. 
Below 40 Acting to improve your 
boss relations along the 


lines suggested by this ar- 
ticle is practically an emer- 
gency matter. END 
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Please send me a copy of your new 40-page brochure. 
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INDIANA’ 











INDIANA’S Right-to-Work Law 


is the first enacted by a major industrial state. 


INDIANA... is Debt-Free 


Its constitution forbids bonded state debt. New in- 
dustries don’t pay yesterday’s bills. 


INDIANA... has No Corporation Tax 


.. . NO manufacturer’s tax ... NO net worth tax... 
NO value-added tax .. . NO penalty tax... NO “‘use”’ 
tax ...NO sales tax ... NO “‘nuisance”’ tax .. . and 


has had only one tax-rate increase in 26 years! 


INDIANA... is the Market Center 


the very center of sales . . . the center of shipping... 
the center of U. S. manufacturing. 

































Leading causes 
of job restlessness 


among executives 


Desire for more income 
Ambitious wife 

Job dissatisfaction 

Lack of mental stimulus 
Stymied career growth 
Seniority blocking path 
General slowing down 
Poor planning by company 
Appeal of another firm 


Personality clashes 





CHANGE 
& WHEN 


Study points up ways to hold restless men 


EVERY YEAR thousands of businesses are the victims of what has been 
euphemistically termed ‘‘executive mobility.” That’s polite English for 
“Good-by, I’m quitting.” 

If not recognized—and acted upon—this phenomenon can lead to 
staggering losses in money, time and energy. One conservative estimate 
places the number of middle and upper management executives who 
change jobs annually at from 75,000 to 100,000, exclusive of intracom- 
pany promotions. 

An increasing number of companies are coming alive to the problem 
of restlessness among their managers—and are doing something about 
it. Their efforts will be aided by the findings of a new study of the 
job-changing habits of 1,886 executives. The study was conducted by 
Hoff, Canny, Bowen & Associates, Inc., a New York firm specializing 
in executive recruitment and placement. 

It pinpoints, among other things: 
> Who the restless executives are. 
> Why they are restless. 
> What the company can do about it. 


A major finding of the study is that more than half of the execu- 
tive population between 35 and 45 years of age wants to move. 

Generally speaking, job restlessness is most pronounced among men 
in the middle management ranks. Generally these men are in their 
early middle years, the time of life when, psychologists advise, you can 
begin to notice symptoms of “career menopause.” 

The symptoms include a marked change in the way an executive re- 
gards himself, his capabilities, his present job, his future possibilities. 
It’s a time of psychological commotion and intense self-assessment. 
It often is characterized by a reaching out for more responsibility. 

As Mr. Edwin T. Ashman, of Hoff, Canny, Bowen, & Associates, 
points out, “the executive in his early to mid-forties realizes that he 
really doesn’t have much time left in his career; thus he may become 
impatient with the realization that ‘if I don’t make my move to better 
things now I may never get the chance again.’ 

“Forty to 45 is the turning point in a man’s career. When he gets 
past this age bracket, he doesn’t find moving as attractive. His roots 
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are down, his wife is involved in the local PTA, and his fringe benefits 
encircle him like a vise. He’s settled.” 

Obviously management cannot hope to eradicate completely the inci- 
dence of job-switching. In fact, some management authorities hold 
that moderate shortages of executive talent—either as a result of quits 
or inadequate supply—are indications that the organization is healthy 
and growing. Companies that are standing still seldom suffer shortages 
of manpower. 

Nevertheless, a high rate of mobility among a company’s most tal- 
ented executives is not a condition to be encouraged. How well you 
control it depends to a large extent on the kind of personnel policies 
you have. 

In many companies, skilled middle managers have become what one 
management authority, Dr. Nathaniel Stewart, calls “the forgotten, 
neglected men of business and industry.” If you cut these men off from 
policy background, communication, management participation, author- 
ity and decisions, Dr. Stewart says, you shouldn’t be surprised if the 
result is mediocre performance, defection to other companies, or crea- 
tion of a residual bitterness in the managers themselves. 

In facing up to the fact that men pass through a period of job rest- 
lessness, these steps are advised: 

Keep a careful inventory of your available executive manpower, 
not only in the top echelons, but in middle and lower management 
as well. 

Keep the middle manager’s ambitions in mind. Talk to him fre- 
quently, discussing his potential for advancement. 

Keep a manager’s deficiencies, as well as strong points, in focus. If 
a middle management leader needs additional training to ready him 
for greater responsibility, make sure that he gets it. Just as the com- 


AGE | AGE | AGE | AGE | AGE 


OCCUPATION "29 30-35 | 96-40 | 41-45 | 46-50 | 51-55 | 56- 


General Managers ae 
4 


National Sales Mgrs. | O 


Engineers 


Marketing Mgrs. 


> 


Controllers 


Industrial Relations a 


Average 
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Executive mobility varies 

in different job categories. 
Table below shows percentage 
wanting to move, by ages. 
Color blocks indicate 


peak moving years 
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WHY MANAGERS CHANGE JOBS & WHEN 


continued 


SLEEP LATER! pany needs to be alert to the problems of executive mobility, so should 


_ executives themselves understand the advantages and hazards of the 
ZG Ww restless years. ““A man experiencing the restlessness of early middle age 


| sometimes rushes into a new job with inadequate consideration of its 
consequences,” Mr. Ashman warns. 

“He may bite off more than he can chew—take on a job which 
Tt eee places demands on his resources that he is emotionally and physically 


in the NEW unprepared to assume. That’s why we urge objective self-appraisal in 


advance of the decision to move. It’s a rudimentary precaution, much 


like examining your finances before buying a new house.” \ 
Some executives steering a course through their critical middle years 
have benefited by seeking the advice and counsel of outside authorities, 
such as psychologists. However, much depends on the individual. 
t 


“T would hesitate to recommend such a procedure as a blanket ‘must’ 


” 





’ for everyone, 


Mr. Ashman asserts, “but in the hands of a competent 
... you can take the car all the 


way to the plant —in minutes! psychologist career guidance can often prove valuable.” 

No commuting! When everybody What triggers the urge to move? 

has that extra 40 winks, it makes a Lata : 2 
big difference in dispositions, This question defies a pat, all-encompassing answer. The experi- 
production, and the way you ence of Hoff, Canny, Bowen & Associates, Inc., indicates that a number 
look at your work. Look at the i : : 2 eR a 
Nica ikcscd! (Gael tie nae Beosteial of factors contribute to executive movement—in addition to the in- 
Resources Fact Book. All replies herent restlessness of early middle age. 


held in strictest confidence. — 
ite einai Money—the desire for more of it—is a key motive. 
IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION Other reasons fall into this order: 


500 Jewett Building, Des Moines, lowa me : 
_—— ees > Ambitious wife. 











> Job dissatisfaction. 





> Lack of intellectual stimulus. 

| > Feeling that career growth is stymied. 

> Seeing little opportunity for advancement because of seniority. 
> Slowing down after several years of progress. 


> Lack of organizational planning by the company. 





> Desire to move to a larger organization or a smaller one. 
A dollar saved is a dollar earned. 
Lower heating costs put dollars in 
the profit column. Included in the HcB study were executives in the fields of general 

You save three ways with PANEL- management, engineering, marketing, sales, finance and industrial re- 
BLOC gas-fired radiant heaters: | lations. The study covered the period from March, 1954, to March, 
+ Ren eee OE fae Seat cont 1958 and was conducted for HcB by Dorothy Gregg, consulting econ- 


> Personality clashes. 


¢ You save on installation ; : E : 
tan elecesieal connections needed) omist and former member of the economics faculty of Columbia Uni- 

¢ You save on fuel. versity. 

Panelblocs “Heat Like the Sun.” Interesting variations were discerned in the occupational patterns 

Panelblocs heat objects and people within the general over-all picture: 

— NOT THE SURROUNDING AIR, General managers show significantly less than average mobility be- 


Panelbloc puts | ; ; an 6 
leit whee you fore age 40 and a little more than average mobility from 41 to 45. 





want it — no | They show significantly more than average mobility from 46 to 55 
waste. | years of age and over. The position of general manager is one of the 
highest rungs on the executive ladder in terms of important decision- 
WRITE FOR | making. A man usually does not become a general manager until he is 
LITERATURE | _ in his forties and thus has not accumulated the necessary experience to 
TODAY | be in a good bargaining position, or in demand, until the mid-forties or 
Thermobloc Division | fifties. Here maturity is a valuable asset. 
PRAT-DANIEL CORP. Engineers show significantly more than average mobility before age 


2-10 Meadow St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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YES, unquestionably. No other office 
development in years affects so many 
offices both large and small, and so many 
types of business. 

While office procedures and functions 
remain much as always, Friden has in- 
troduced a radically new way of carrying 


® them out: Everything goes on punched 
Automatic tape 


billing department in one desk 
Seloctadoato® Automatic 


tape reader-selector-sorter 


Taledota® Automatic tape transmitter-receiver 


dustowrritinr’ Automatic 


justifying type-composing machine 


Add.-Pumch® Automatic 


code tape adding-listing machine 


paper tape! 





When you see a Friden Tape-Talk unit 
in action...you realize some of the un- 
limited possibilities for applications to 
your office paperwork. 

And you see how Friden automatic 


be 
S : : . : 
oS machines, with their new “common lan- 
x guage,” can work and think together for 
a 


swift production at lower costs. 





lexouritir® Automatic tape . ; Friden Tape-Talk machines can auto- 

writing-accounting machine mate your office in any desired degree... 

Quitomatic Srpput - Output Machine & (1) eliminate need for manual move- 

siliedtniteaiaitiian title ai p ments and operator decisions...(2) in- 
riden Natural Wa ing Machine : ; . 

ne SY 8 Friden crease work output without increasing 


Friden fully automatic Calculator— & 
The Thinking Machine of American Business 


payroll costs or overtime... (3) end errors 
normally occurring in data recopying. 





Friden Mailroom Equipment Call your nearby Friden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
Mir sales, instruction, service throughout 


U.S. and the world. 


loll the Systm | 


© Friden, Inc. 





















WHY MANAGERS CHANGE JOBS & WHEN 


continued 






machine with 


Vari-lyper 


36. They display average mobility from 36 to 45 years and less than 
average mobility from 46 years on. 

The big companies compete strenuously for engineers from the time 
of their graduation. There has been more pirating in this field than in 
any other. Thus, the opportunities are great for the young engineer. 
Also, technological and scientific development have been greater in 
engineering than in any other field except physics. Thus there are more 
facets for young engineers to explore. 

The young engineers like to explore many avenues of engineering 
in order to choose, finally, the one for which they have the greatest 
talent and aptitude. Intellectual curiosity, plus greater opportunity, 
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ABCD § Vari-Typer, with its create a state of rapid mobility under age 35. Recent conditions have 
ABCD: instantly changeable also put an emphasis on new products and new technological develop- 
ABCD$S type, in limitless ments which stem from engineering. 

e d ? 7 ‘ . . e . - ; ’ 
ABCD ® combinations of styles, . T he older men in engineering are less eager to move. They are set 
ABCD e oR Gent ie in their jobs. Also, many of them have lost touch with the latest de- 

é oS, ; i : ‘ — 

ABCD§ ‘des | J is fic velopments in their own engineering specialties. Thus, they fear the 
rete : ow 5 : mpsiay — competition of the young engineering graduates with up-to-date knowl- 
asco $ — for vont edge of the latest techniques, theories, and innovations. 
ABCD® bulletins, reports, price Marketing executives show significantly more than average mobility 
ahs 7 sheets and other from 30 to 40, less than average mobility from 41 to 50 and average 
ane $ vital printing and mobility from then on. 
GRBRRRRES, : duplicating needs. Marketing is a highly creative profession and the peak creative period 


* for most men comes in the thirties. In these years a marketing man is 
INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE TYPE full of ideas and vitality and is more of a gambler than at any other 

. | time in his life. Like most creative people, he is always seeking 
recognition and is impatient for success, and for his brain children to 
emerge full grown. 

At 30 to 40, the marketing man is perhaps more eager than execu- 
tives in other professions. He lives at a faster business pace and is much 
more eager for development and more sensitive to the wearing pressures 
of restraint and frustration. 

Also, the marketing man often develops more rapidly socially and 
early becomes accustomed to the better things of life through an 
expense account. This artificially higher standard of living drives him 
to seek a higher position with more salary, fringe benefits and status. 

Mr. Ashman tells of a 35-year-old account executive of an adver- 
tising agency who developed a brilliant campaign idea while trying to 
win one of the larger advertising clients. Before the prospective client 
could reach a decision, the account executive was a nervous wreck and 
in a fit of despair was ready to chuck the whole thing. If he had been 
45, he would have faced this ordeal with more of a sense of balance and 
humor. 





LOOKS LIKE A TYPEWRITER... 


WRITES LIKE PRINTING. From age 41 to 50 the marketing man has found a spot where he can 

This copy was Vari-T yped.Heads by Headliner. develop his knowledge and mastery of all the intricacies of his trade. 
ictal. meiepuataintia He has also settled down to the serious business of making the lasting 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CoRPoRATIon | DUSiNess contacts which are a fundamental part of his success in mar- 
Soccccccccccosoooooosesese® § keting. If he moves after age 50, it is to the top spot in a good organ- 


VARI-TYPER CORPORATION Dept. si02 | jzation. 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12,N.J. 


Please cond me VARI-TYPER Book Sales managers show average mobility from 30 to 35 years of age 


and considerably more than average mobility from 36 to 40. From 41 


MADR sc ceuacasccbacnsdonccactacsccsasdpescoeisces a ae 
cians | to 50, the mobility is average. After 51, it is less than average. 

ieee | The salesman is also a man who constantly jockeys for position. It 
te si ecial. is essential for him to build up contacts and following wherever he can 
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How would you answer 
these typical 
personnel questions? 





How do you determine salary raises ? 





How do you decide on promotions or transfers ? 





How do you establish a pension plan? 





How do you kill unfounded rumors ? 





How do you handle employee grievances ? 





MONY would like you to have a FREE copy of its 
new guidebook to help you answer these and a 
great number of related questions! 








Written in outline form, MONY’s 64-page ‘‘Guidebook to a Modern 
Personnel Program”’ holds a wealth of information useful to anyone 
concerned with personnel. The guidebook is based to a large degree on 
MONY’s own program, administered successfully for years among : 
thousands of employees. 


You'll find it includes many sound ideas, proved in practice over the at Bey a nanan 
# | 





years in a wide variety of businesses . . . including many for whom PERSONNEL 
i 2 ‘ PROGRAM 
MONY has developed business insurance and employee benefit plans. ~ BS A 
Whether you have five employees or hundreds—whether you want pate 5 ore ea tel 
to develop a comprehensive personnel program or review the one you “taoveas ©» Mew Tons 








already have—you’ll find MONY’s guidebook most helpful. Gieeoonetane one aren S 
For your FREE copy, without obligation, mail this coupon today! 





Mutual Of New York, Dept. NB-108 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


» Mowa 0. New York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 


I would like a copy of your free ‘“‘Guidebook to a 
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do so. It is this which enables him to move to achieve even more recog- 
nition. Companies are more inclined to raid bright sales personnel with 
promising performance records than any other group, except the engi- 
neering-scientific group. Thus, salesmen under the age of 40 have more 
opportunities to move. 

Controllers show more than average mobility before age 30. They 
show average mobility from 30 to 45 and less than average from 46 to 
50. They reach the average again from 51 to 55. After that, mobility 
declines. 

It is the exceptional financial man who is a controller before the 
age of 30 and he is subjected to tempting offers from competitors. In 
his later years, the controller who is really good has become an officer 
of his company or has attained a powerful policy-making position. 
Industrial relations executives show average mobility in the early 
| years and considerably more than average mobility from 36 to 45. 
From the age of 46 on, they show average mobility. 

An industrial relations executive usually has not achieved a fully 
rounded mastery of his trade until the age of 36 to 45. During this 
| period he reaches the peak of his technical grasp of his subject matter. 
The industrial relations executive is also close enough to the per- 
| sonnel policies of the corporation to realize the significance of the 

corporate bias against hiring new men over the age of 45, and some 

of the objective reasons for this prejudice. He realizes that, if he is 
going to move, now is the time to do it. 

While these occupational variations are interesting, the most impor- 
tant over-all fact is that, despite such differences, the peak moving 
period is from 41 to 45 years of age. The similarities converge at this 
point. 

The executive mobility research discloses that today’s executive 
makes a later start in his career than did his father or grandfather. 
Twenty to 25 years ago, men did not move much after they were 38. 
By that time, most men had established their life’s work. 

Today’s later moving peak grows out of several factors. One is the 
disruption of careers caused by World War II and the continuing cold 
war. Another is the great rise in productivity and national income in 
the past two decades, which makes it easier for executives to pull up 
stakes and relocate. 

Moreover, there are more challenges today—more horizons to ex- 
plore, more problems to solve. 

The psychological motivation of keeping up with the Joneses also 











plays a part. People tend to be influenced by the upward career move- 
ments of their friends and neighbors. 

“The restlessness spreads like a contagious disease.”’ 

Improved transportation has also spurred the mobility of executives 
as has the decentralization of industry. Recent years have seen major 
shifts of large plants to smaller communities—and with each movement 
whole armies of executives have been uprooted. 


In a class 
by itself 
since 1830 


TEACHER’S 


Also tending to accentuate executive restlessness in the years around 
40 is what HCB calls “industry’s hiring-age bias.’”” Most employers 
automatically specify that they want a man under 45 or 50 and prefer- 
ably around 40, not simply because of ‘the American infatuation with 





HIGHLAND CREAM | youth” but because of the increased cost of pension plans, retirement 
Scotch Whisky programs, etc., for the older “new hires,” 
86 PROOF « Blended Scotch Whisky “Actuarially speaking,” Mr. Ashman says, “the man of 40 today has 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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ma school and college. 


A message from Mortimer J. Adler, Ph.D. t 
Director for the Institute of Philosophical Research 


“The greatest mistake anyone can make about liberal edu- 
, cation is to suppose that it can be acquired, once and for 
“ all, in the course of one’s youth and by passing through 


“This is what schoolboys do not know and, perhaps, cannot be expected to 
understand while they are still in school. They can be pardoned the illusion 


that, as they 


approach the moment of graduation, they are finishing 


their education. But no intelligent adult is subject to this illusion for long, 


once his formal schooling is completed. 

“He soon learns how little he knows and knows how much he has to 
learn. He soon comes to understand that if his education were finished with 
school, he, too, would be finished, so far as mental growth or maturity 

of understanding and judgment are concerned. 

‘‘With the years he realizes how very slowly any human being 
grows in wisdom. With this realization he recognizes that the reason why 
schooling cannot make young people wise is also the reason why it cannot 

complete their education. The fullness of time is required for both.”’ 
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der publication of this Private 
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BOOKS is regarded as an outstanding 
event in the fields of literature, phi- 
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reprint of books already in your li- 
brary. The 54 volumes which com- 
prise the GREAT BOOKS were pub- 
lished after 8 years of research by 75 
scholars at a cost of over two million 
dollars. Many of the books have 
been especially translated into Eng- 
lish. Many of them are out of print 
and unobtainable through normal 
channels. Together they include all 
the accumulated wisdom of 3,000 
years of civilization. 

The list of authors is impressive— 
Homer, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, 
St. Augustine, Milton, Machiavelli, 
Faraday, Kepler and St. Thomas 
Aquinas—to name just a few of the 
74 authors and scholars whose works 
are represented in this special edition 
of the GREAT BOOKS. The area of 
thought is limitless. Every great idea 
that has shaped the lives of thinking 
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men is explored—astronomy, ethics, 
philosophy, war, peace, religion, 
death, love, mathematics, medicine, 
science, theology—102 ideas that 
have occupied great minds since man 
could think. 


But the magnitude of the GREAT BOOKS is not in 
its authors and subject matter alone. Pub- 
lished with them is a great new SYNTOPICON 
designed to make your reading more mean- 
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quite literally a great teacher 
“living” in your home... al- 
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terpret the great ideas... 
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abstract thought. With the 
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new understanding of your- 
self and other people. 
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many healthy, vigorous years left. He is physically and mentally a lot 
younger than the man of 40 in 1910. Today’s man of 40 graduated at 
22 years of age, got his MA at 24, spent three or four years in service 
and was discharged at the age of 28. So, at 40, he is still quite young 
in outlook and experience. 

“His father started to work at 22, if not before. By the time he was 40 
‘ he had 18 years of business experience. In this respect, a man of 40 





































today is 10 to 15 years younger than his father was at 40.” 
What about younger men? Those in their twenties and thirties? 
Litivertes Experience and study indicate that few men are decided on career 





goals in their twenties. Other things—marriage, starting a family, ed- 
ucation, military service—tend to divert the average man in his twenties 
from any really serious career planning. 

By 30, however, such planning begins. The thirties, according to 





businesses HCB, are years for growth—for attaining skill in one’s chosen work. 

For all practical purposes, this intensive growth and self-development 
are group terminates at 40. Then the average man feels that he has learned what 
_ | there is to be learned about his job. Working from a base of self-con- 
insured | fidence, he asks, “Where do I go from here?” Forty to 45 is the period 


of achievement and of maximum productivity, a period which generally 


* | 
in the | lasts until about age 55. 
Aina Life Let’s go back to the three-step program of action outlined earlier: 


1. Keep a careful inventory of your executive manpower 


than in 
any other 


company 





Companies frequently fail to include the personnel factor in their 
long-range plans for physical growth. It is useful, when planning future 
introduction of new products, plant expansion, distribution changes or 

other elements, to draw parallel plans for key people. 
| Some companies keep detailed charts on which they structure their 
present and future organization by filling in the names of men who will 
be ready two, three or five years from now. This kind of preparation 
gives the company something specific to discuss with an executive who 

may be in the restless period. 














2. Keep the manager’s ambitions in mind 

“It is the unspoken fear of the 40-year-olds who have not arrived,” 
| says Mr. Ashman, “that they will be checkmated.”’ 

This fear of being beaten out in the race for promotion by a well 
cuase | qualified associate must be evaluated in terms of the equipment of the 
average 40-year-old. 

CONTINENTAL Most men at this point know the ropes. If they have ambition it will 
come to a boiling point. To be checkmated could mean a repression of 
drive, the choking back of ideas—frustration. 

The problem of checkmating is pointed up by mobility studies in 
other quarters. 

Gardner W. Heidrick, a principal of Heidrick & Struggles, Inc., 
Chicago executive recruiting firm, says opportunity for advancement 
depends to a considerable extent on the size of the organization for 
which the manager works. 


’ WARNER 
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“In a large company,” he explains, “there are likely to be many 
ATNA LIFE | competent men with top management potential in the 38 to 46 range. 
INSURANCE COMPANY They can’t all become president, and if those who recognize this 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | fact are willing to accept it because of loyalty to the company and 
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their associates—and satisfaction with their present position—all 
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are with a Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold. 
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Just three steps. First, pour beverage into 
the cup. Second, fill with piping hot water 
from the Hot 'n Cold. Third, stir—and you 
have delicious coffee, chocolate, soups. 





money! 





And a toast to your new service. Yes, hun- 
dreds of businesses are now using Hot ’'n 
Colds to add tasty hospitality. Wonderful 
good will builder. Makes customers comfort- 
able and buy-minded. 
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will be well. But if these men are not satisfied with the outlook and 
do not feel bound hy ties of loyalty, executive restlessness is likely 
to occur.” 

Mr. Heidrick says the crisis can be forestalled in many cases if 
companies do some career planning of their own. “They can,” he says, 
“offer interests and challenges to their executives that are deep and 
broad. They can make their executives feel wanted and important to 
the over-all management team. They can make a man actually feel the 
team couldn’t get along without him were he to leave for another job. 
Finally, they can provide executive rotation programs, which reduce 
the danger of stagnation in a single job.” 

A good rule of thumb is to maintain yourself, and encourage your 
subordinate managers to maintain, a close contact with the career as- 
Pirations of executives in your organization. Remember that the 40- 
year-old is likely to be more restless than the 30-year-old. Counsel with 
him from time to time. Let him know what you think of his work, how 
he can do it better, how he fits into your future plans. 

Warning: Don’t create fancy titles or positions with little or no re- 
sponsibility change and expect these to soothe the restless middle man- 
ager. Such steps will only intensify frustrations and dissatisfactions. 


3. Check weak points, provide training opportunities 

In the coaching or counseling process it is important to strive for a 
constant sharpening of an executive’s skills. 

Executive development courses, on and off the job, are a popular and 
efficient method for improving skill. 

The courses also serve another useful purpose. 

“Some companies,” Mr. Ashman points out, “realize the cyclical rest- 
lessness of 40-year-olds and set out to bolster a man’s ego and status by 
sending him to seminars and management courses. Some executives 
have refused attractive job offers with the comment, ‘I don’t want to 
move now, because I have a future with the company. Why, they’re 
sending me to a seminar.’ ” 

It should be noted, however, that attendance at such programs some- 
times has the inadvertent effect of putting an executive in touch with a 
new job in a new company. Through the free and easy exchange of 
ideas, know-how and intercompany information at such courses a man 
may find out that Company B has a pretty good way of getting things 
done. He might make a few sly inquiries to see if Company B would 
like to hire him away from Company A. 

This danger, however, is a relatively minor one when weighed against 
the greater gains to be had through training programs. You will never, 
by any degree of effort, be able to reduce mobility to absolute zero. Nor 
should you try. 

As the HCB report emphasizes: ““The American free enterprise sys- 
tem is based upon the assumption of a free flow of raw materials, 
manpower, and finished products in response to the competitive bid- 
dings in a free market place. If American executives move in search 
of greater psychic, social and financial satisfaction, they are merely 
responding to the spirit of a free capitalist economy. Artificial re- 
straints against this freedom run counter to the basic principles of a 
free capitalist economy. If a company wishes to retain able executives, 
it must be willing and ready to meet the biddings of a competitive 
labor market where outstanding executive talent is always scarce.” END 
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continued from page 39 


Education needs 
lie in the more 
general field 


yes-manism in its most pernicious 
form 


Still, we have come a long way 
from the Nineteenth Century con- 
cept of the executive—the man 
who was law and cracked the whip. 

We have come some way from 
that, but I would have said that was 
in the form of consultation. I am 
sure your wise company president 
today will take the opinions of many 
executives and then make the de- 
cision. But there is a big difference 
between that and letting the group 
make the decision. 


Is poor communication a serious 
business problem? 

To my mind, one of the greatest 
communication dangers is overspe- 
cialized education. 

If people are to understand the 
firm’s policy and if the different sec- 
tions are to understand each other’s 
problems, which is, I take it, the 
major problem of communication, 
they need a more general education 
at a lower level than many now get. 

This question of self-expression, 
and especially of putting your views 
in nontechnical words, demands a 
good general education before you 
start. I am rather uncertain as to 
whether people are getting a general 
education in that sort of thing. They 
end up by speaking a jargon of their 
own—the jargon of the engineers; 
the jargon of the accountants; the 
jargon of finance. They haven’t the 
education which allows them to 
make their problems understood by 
the people who talk other jargons. 
That seems to me to be a real break- 
down in communication. 

I should like to see a more gen- 
eral education at the lower level and 
a more liberal education at the high- 
er level. You may think I am preju- 
diced because I am a teacher by 
trade. A teacher specializes in ex- 
plaining things, and you can’t ex- 
plain what you don’t understand. 
But a lot of people do understand 
and still can’t explain. I think that 
is an educational defect. 


Executives frequently complain 
that they are starved for time. Do 
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There is no more welcome business gift for the 
man “on the go” than the Kustom KEYper .. . 
one of the luxurious leather gift sets in the 
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During a 16-day test, an Eastern 
university found that it cost 
only one-third as much to refill 
towel cabinets and dispose of 
waste with Turn-Towls as it did 
with a non-controlled type of 
towel service. And Turn-Towl 
service cut towel consumption 
by close to 50%. 


Write for name of your nearest 
Mosinee Turn-Towl distributor. 


BAY WEST 
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1102 W. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





Complaints of overwork. may reflect on 
personal or on organizational efficiency 


you believe that these complaints 
are well founded? 


My own theory is that work ex- 
pands to fill the time available for 
its completion. If I might draw an 
analogy there, we all know that ex- 
penditure rises to meet income. 

In the same way, work rises to 
meet the time available. When peo- 
ple complain of overwork, I don’t 
think it means anything at all. I 
wouldn’t draw conclusions from it. 


Are executives’ complaints of ex- 
cessive pressure unrealistic? 

They may be imaginary; they 
may be real; but the fact that the 
man makes the complaint proves 
nothing either way. I think that he 
may merely be incompetent. He 
may be merely getting older, which 
happens to all of us. We become a 
little less energetic and we may be a 
little frustrated in various ways. But 
merely because people say, “I am 
overworked,” I wouldn’t know what 
their burden was. You would have 
to investigate that by some other 
method. 

If you could check what the ac- 
tual output of people was, that 
might produce some unexpected re- 
sults, especially for these people 
who complain the most. 


Some management authorities are 
emphasizing the need for recog- 
nizing management as a profes- 
sional calling. What are your com- 
ments on this concept? 


My first difficulty there is in de- 
ciding what is a profession. The 
background in England, which has 
passed on to the United States, was 
that certain callings were something 
a gentleman could do without ceas- 
ing to be a gentleman. 

You could be in the Church. You 
could be a lawyer—in England you 
could be a barrister. You could be 
an officer in the Army or Navy. A 
bit later on, you could also be a doc- 
tor of medicine. Roughly speaking, 
you could say that, in the Ejight- 
eenth Century, there were five pro- 
fessions and these were associated 
with a certain social rank. Conse- 
quently, they were associated with 
a certain reputation for professional 
ethics. 

Since that time one group after an- 
other has tried to gain the same 
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level. We have seen this spreading 
gradually to dentists, accountants 
and architects—whole ranges of peo- 
ple. Now this was originally a social 
status. It does carry with it this 
other idea of observing professional 
standards, but I think the original 
notion that trade and professional 
standing are incompatible is right 
and that there is some danger in 
confusing the professional and the 
business approach. 

For one thing, the whole essence 
of professional remuneration is a 
fixed scale of fees. 

An architect, for example, gets a 
certain percentage of the token cost 
of the job. He is not supposed to 
indulge in speculation on the side 
in cornering the market in bricks. 
There are a lot of things he is not 
supposed to do. 

To my mind, business should in- 
volve a type of enterprise, a certain 
elasticity and risk-taking, which is 
not compatible with the fixed status. 
I think you strangle it. 


American business has been criti- 
cized for developing a youth cult, 
of casting men aside after they 
reach the age of 45 or there- 
abouts. Do you care to comment 
on that? 


I am sure that there must be a 
difficulty of this kind and it rather 
ties up with my own theory that if 
you haven’t gained a position of re- 
sponsibility by a certain age—it 
would be worth a bit of research to 
find out what the age is—you are not 
fit for it when you get it. 

Up to a certain point a man is ex- 
pecting promotions. He is ready to 
assume higher responsibility. If you 
deny him that responsibility for two 
or three or four years and he simply 
stays in the same job, he becomes 
unfit for responsibility after that. 
He has gone bad. You may feel 
sorry for him but it is too late. 


Does this mean that there is a 
definite life cycle in a career of 
an executive? 


I think there is a life cycle; that 
frustration sets in after a certain 
period and then turns into just rou- 
tine work. Probably his interest has 
been taken out of the business alto- 
gether. 

I think there is some reason to 
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think that you have to promote 
fairly early if you are going to pro- 
mote at all. 


Do you see this country develop- 
ing into a mammoth welfare state 
in which the government does 
everything? Will Britain go fur- 
ther along this road? 

There is one big difference be- 
tween Britain and the United States 
in this particular respect—and that 
is the preference of people here for 
business rather than for public ad- 
ministration. In Britain, for histori- 
cal reasons, the preference is the 
other way. 

Civil service is the desired end, 
more for reasons of prestige than 
salary. At present this is connected 
with the British tax structure, which 
is such that the larger emoluments, 
where they exist on paper, are quite 
worthless in practice. 

Taxation and supertaxation in 
Britain rise to the top bracket of 19 
shillings and 6 pence a pound. That 
is the highest rate of taxation for the 
wealthiest man. You haven’t much 
incentive for making any more 
pounds at that rate. You are only 
keeping 6 pence out of each one of 
them. 

It is tending that way in your 
country, too, but again we in Britain 
are further down the road. It is said 
now that about 5,000 pounds a year 
($15,000) is the maximum that any- 
one in Britain has to spend however 
wealthy he is. That means that am- 
bition beyond that point must cen- 
ter on other things. 

In Britain there is a structure of 
honors. There are the knighthood 
and various other nonfinancial re- 
wards. These go with preferences to 
the public service rather than to busi- 
ness. That in itself makes the career 
a more honorable one because it ap- 
pears to be more honored. In times 
past and, I think, at present, the 
British public service has had prob- 
ably more than a fair share as com- 
pared with business. 

So from the British point of view, 
I think the prospect of state-run in- 
dustry is a more hopeful one than 
it would be here because the state 
itself has attracted more ability than 
Washington seems to be able to do at 
the present day. 


Do you believe that the western 
world will be able, in the long 
run, to out-administer the totali- 
tarian bloc? 


Administration is not an end in 
itself. We might do better to ask 
whether we are producing genius. 
For it is genius, in the last resort, 
that we are going to need. END 
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SA200G VR. Siuling Paperwork 


on a Rough Alaska Run! 


@ The Alaska Steamship Company, Pier 42, 
Seattle, Washington, pioneer in the Alaska 
trade and developer of the nationally-recognized 
“unitized” cargo service, has solved a big 
problem on the rugged Alaska run with mod- 
ern Bruning Copyflex copying machines. 
With Copyfiex, Alaska Steam processes up 
to 1700 bills of lading per ship on a fast, one- 
writing basis. Shippers are supplied inexpen- 
sive translucent bill of lading forms on which 
they write or type shipping information. 
Directly from these forms, Alaska Steam uses 
Copyflex to reproduce freight bills, notices of 
arrival, delivery orders. No clerical copying 
errors. Alaska Steam greatly reduced clerical 
work, gives shippers faster and better service! 
Copyfiex can bring you remarkable 
paperwork benefits, too! Machines 
are clean, odorless, economical— 
letter-size copies cost less than a 
penny each for materials. Call your 
nearby Bruning office, today, or write: 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 1800 Central 
Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. In Canada: 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





(GRUNING ) 








H. E. Chesebrough, veteran 
terminal agent of Alaska 
Steamship Company, pio- 
neered the use of Bruning 
copying machines which 
have resulted in paperwork 
savings for his company and 
better service to shippers. 





copying. Full 46-inch printing width. 
Other models for every use, including 
desk top model. 
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Copyhex \ Copyflex Model 575 — Bruning’s top 
model for ultra-fast, heavy-volume 
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GET FULL USE 





OF IDEAS 


One person seldom has all the talents 


needed to bring an innovation to maturity 


GETTING THE MOST from creative 
ideas requires the combined talents 
of seven types of people. 

Awareness of the existence of these 
types can help you derive the full- 
est potential from new ideas. The 
seven types are: originator, evalu- 
ator, developer, trouble-shooter, dis- 
tributor, implementer, and reviewer. 

One person may have several of 
these characteristics, but rarely are 
all seven of them found in one indi- 
vidual. Prof. Morris I. Stein of the 
University of Chicago says: 

“It may well be that one individ- 
ual is an originator of ideas but a 
pdor methodologist. . . . A second 
person can elaborate the ideas of 
others and subject them to experi- 
mental test. ... A third may be pro- 
ficient in observing the implications 
of experimental results and in com- 
municating them to others so that 
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the creative product is brought out 
for the use of the community at 
large.”’ 

Ideas are generally accorded the 
respect they deserve, but, unfortu- 
nately, our appreciation of the power 
of ideas hasn’t improved our means 
of applying them. 

Experts who have studied the com- 
plete process of idea production, 
from birth of the idea to its applica- 
tion, feel that our methods for fol- 
low-through are generally outmoded. 
They say that idea production in the 
average company is the most hap- 
hazard and wasteful of all manage- 
ment activities. 

This difficulty in idea production 
is not a sign that we’re a nation of 
muddleheads. Rather, it points up 
the complexity and the subtlety in- 
volved in the whole realm of idea 
generation and follow-through. 


A systematic approach to the idea 
exploitation process is not to be 
found at present. However, observa- 
tion of the behavior of individuals 
during all phases of idea production 
sheds light on how the process can 
be improved. 


1. Originator. Many executives con- 
sciously or unconsciously measure 
the consideration they’ll give an idea 
solely by the status or experience of 
the person who conceives it. But the 
initial source is unimportant when 
you make full use of all of the talents 
of others in the cast. 

A creative thought sometimes is 
hampered in its early stages because 
the first form in which it appears 
may be weak and ineffectual. There 
may be some feelings of doubt as to 
the usefulness of the idea. 

The main thing is that the idea 


You can chart course from creativity to action 
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see the light of day, either by the 
spoken or the written word. 

The habit of many executives to 
jot down the words that capture an 
idea so it can’t be lost becomes justi- 
fied when you realize the nature of 
the later steps that transform a men- 
tal glimmering into the brilliant glow 
of an effective plan. 

Remember further that ideas sel- 
dom grow ina vacuum. They emerge 
into our consciousness because we 
call them. 

It is for this reason that a chem- 
ist’s brainstorm solves a problem in 
distillation, while a construction en- 
gineer suddenly has the solution to a 
difficult problem of stress. 

It doesn’t happen the other way 
around because we free ideas by dig- 
ging into a problem. The more we 
examine a problem, the better we 
understand the nature of the thing 
that confronts us, the better we pre- 
pare our minds for a helpful idea. 


2. Evaluator. In the formative stage 
you perform the function of evalu- 
ator with your own ideas. At the 
same time, you certainly fill this 
role for your subordinates. Either 
way, it’s a critical phase. 

A key question must be decided: 
“Does this idea have promise?” 

“No” means the scrap heap. 

“Yes,” means the idea will get a 
lease on life. 

One complication lies in the way 
the idea is presented. It may be so 
poorly delineated in words as to dis- 
guise its real worth. 

During a problem-solving confer- 
ence a junior executive of a paper 
container company suggests that 
customer complaints be handled cen- 
trally in the home office. His hesi- 
tant, stumbling presentation makes 
it easy for a senior executive to take 
the floor and demand that salesmen 
in the field continue to handle com- 
plaints. The executive leading the 
conference, if he is a good idea eval- 
uator, will see that the conferees re- 
turn their consideration to the orig- 
inal idea and not let it be torpedoed 
because its presentation was poor. 

The capable evaluator is the crit- 
ical link, the idea midwife, whose 
life-giving actions may take a deli- 
cate thought and keep it alive. 

More than any other person the 
evaluator should be flexible, open- 
minded and burdened with a mini- 
mum of assumptions. He must avoid 
such inhibiting statements as: 

“Tt can’t be done that way.” 

“You must do X if you want to 
accomplish Y.” 

“The Board will never go along 
with that suggestion.” 


3. Developer. This is the person 
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working capital... add to your current assets. 


NOW . 


when it’s needed—put equity in fixed assets to work! 
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EXACT SKELETON MODEL ! 
ONE FOOT HIGH 


AMAZING ANATOMICAL 
REPRODUCTION 






1/6 scale of 6 
ft. man 
e 
Fully articu- ; 
lated, working 
model 
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Accurate detail, 
contour, bone 
color 
* 


4 year work, 
$20,000 produc- 
tion tooling 
e 


A triumph of 
model making 
applauded by 
doctors & 
teachers 
e 
Magnificent 
conversation 
piece 
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now $ 
ONLY 


Developed after 
years of work, this 
precise human skel- 
eton model is fine 
for doctors, nurses, 
students etc.; perfect fun for office, den, desk 
or club. (And what a gag!-‘‘ideal’’ business 
partner; eye-catching store display; car orna- 
ment.) Parts interlock, snap together. With 
identification chart, $2.95. With stand, $3.95 
ppd. (Obviously a must for everyone's closet.) 
Money back guarantee. 


CHABON SCIENTIFIC CO. 


ROOM 411-NA, 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 9 


208 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4 
Phone Financial 6-0965 


ExcESS 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
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OFFICE: South Bend 24, Indiana 
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HERE'S HOW YOU CAN 


COLLECT 


PAST-DUE BILLS 


KEEP 


GOOD CUSTOMERS ACTIVE 
You’re missing a good bet if you’re 
not one of the 133,621 firms now 
using M. P. Brown’s Collection 
Sticker Plan. Keeps Bank Balance 
UP... Bad Debts DOWN. Friendly, 
yet compelling, it GETS ACTION. 





PLUS FREE 


TESTED col eer 
LETTER PORTFOLIO. 
NO OBLIGATION. 






M. P. Brown, Inc. 
20 No. Third St. 
Burlington 20, lowa 


Please rush us FREE Collection Sticker Sample Set, 
plus FREE Collection Letter Portfolio. 











WARNING TO 
AMBITIOUS MEN 


from The 


Wall Street Journal 


The next five exciting years will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog, the footsteps of others. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your business and your 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to take whatever steps are needed 
to protect your interests, or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making oppor- 
tunity. 

If you think The Wall Street Journal 
is just for millionaires, you are WRONG! 
The Journal is a wonderful aid to sal- 
aried men making $7,500 to $25,000 a 
year. It is valuable to owners of small 
businesses. It can be of priceless benefit 
to ambitious young men who want to 
earn more money. 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finance. The 
only business paper served by all three 
big press associations. It costs $24 a year, 
but you can get a Trial Subscription for 
three months for $7. Just tear out this 
ad and attach check for $7 and mail. Or 
tell us to bill you. Address: The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y. NB-10 
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GET FULL USE OF IDEAS continued 


Having an idea isn’t enough. It needs 


these steps to put it into practical use 


with the talent to take a somewhat 
vague concept and expand or con- 
tract it to fit recognized needs. 

A developing idea may suffer from 
such things as: 

Scope. You may need an idea that 
can give new life to an apathetic em- 
ploye relations program. A super- 
visor suggests that improving the 
service of the company cafeteria may 
help. 

Although the idea is not inappro- 
priate, it isn’t of sufficient magni- 
tude to accomplish your objective. 
But inherent in it is the germ of a 
larger idea: that a company effort to 
improve surroundings and working 
conditions may be a major ingredient 
for more effective employe relations. 

Incompleteness. A _ subordinate 
tells you, “I have an idea that may 
break the bottleneck on assembly. 
Generally, it involves using an ex- 
peditor from Production Control. 
But I haven’t been able to figure out 
the best procedure to set it up.” 

The developer’s talent lies in fig- 
uring out that best procedure for 
the idea. 

Inappropriate timing. Don’t let 
the phrase, “‘“Good idea, but right 
now ...” sound the death knell to a 
sound proposal. 

A division manager may suggest, 
“How would it be if we renovated the 
old warehouse across the street and 
used it to lick the space stranglehold 
that’s blocking us?” 

The company president may turn 
thumbs down because of a low bank 
balance. 
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well as the fat pocketbook. 
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But that is no reason for the idea 
to be lost forever. When the cash 
position has been changed, the idea 
may be practical. 

To develop an idea to the point 
where it is usable, you may have to 
add, subtract, modify or combine ad- 
ditional ideas. In such a case your 
original idea may, in retrospect, be- 
come merely a starting point. But 
the same may be said of flour, milk, 
eggs and butter—which doesn’t pre- 
vent them from ending up as a birth- 
day cake. 


4. Trouble-shooter. The trouble- 
shooter tries to make sure a par- 
tially good suggestion doesn’t boom- 
erang because the application of it 
was not given a critical look. 

Here are some methods the trou- 
ble-shooter uses for spotting weak 
points of an idea: 

Rehearse procedure. One company 
president, working on an order-proc- 
essing system, had his people make 
a walk-through rehearsal of what 
would happen to an order as it 
passed through their hands. 

Pick your guinea pigs. “Try that 
slogan on my secretary.” It’s fine if 
your secretary is part of the audience 
at which the slogan is aimed. 

In testing understandability, cus- 
tomer reaction, or what have you, 
your most dependable results are 
the reactions of people who are ac- 
tually members of the groups you 
are shooting at. 

Test plan under operating situa- 
tions. Otherwise, you will feel like 
the department store manager whose 
selling approach wowed his cap- 
tive audience in the office—but failed 
to keep the interest ‘of hurried shop- 
pers at the sales counters. 


5. Distributor. The talents of an 
idea distributor are not always in 
demand, but once you have seen how 
an executive exercises this skill, you 
realize how important his contribu- 
tion may be. 

“Now that we have that unused 
office in Building B,” a subordinate 
suggests, “how about using it for 
weekly meetings?” 

“Not too good an idea for us,” his 
boss replies. ““The schedules of our 
men are too irregular. But it’s a fine 
idea for Anderson to use in con- 
nection with his quality control cam- 





















paign with supervisors. I’ll pass it 
along to him.” 

Sometimes the value of an idea 
distributor becomes apparent in re- 
verse. He becomes known in the or- 
ganization as a repository of ideas. 
Frequently, he is the oldtimer who 
remembers all the methods ever de- 
vised for licking most of the prob- 
lems a company may have had. 


6. Implementer. His function is to 
transform a fully developed thought 
into a thing. 

The implementer, in a sense, is the 
idea contractor. He takes the plan 
contained in the idea, and by his use 
of men, materials and methods trans- 
forms it into a series of actions. 

If he does his job well, you end up 
with a structure that has symmetry, 
beauty and utility. If he has. failed 
anywhere along the line—if you end 
up with inadequate equipment, fric- 
tion between subordinates, or a re- 
sult that doesn’t match up to expec- 
tations—the whole works bog down. 

The implementer’s strong point 
generally is the knowledge of the fa- 
cilities available to carry out an idea. 

Plans have fallen through because 
the right people for the job were 
lacking. The expert implementer 
knows generally who is capable of 
what. 

Second, he knows the capability of 
physical facilities. And his use of 
them may be far from routine. As a 
matter of fact, the imagination of the 
idea implementer frequently comes 
close to matching the creativity of 
the idea originator. 


7. Reviewer. The reviewer controls 
and checks progress. He keeps in 
touch with all the details of the im- 
plemented plan. He compensates for 
unanticipated developments, back- 
stops an overburdened or otherwise 
underequipped employe, and relates 
all of the changes to the basic pur- 
pose of the idea. The reviewer’s tools 
are his personal inspection, progress 
reports from subordinates, summa- 
ries of results. 

An important aspect of the idea- 
producing cast described here is that 
you, the executive, may play one or 
more roles, but probably not all. 

You extend your capabilities, 
therefore, by consultation and dele- 
gation, involving others on the staff 
whose idea-handling skills may com- 
plement your own. —-AUREN URIS 





REPRINTS of “Get Full Use of 
Ideas” may be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy or $6.75 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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We realize that in selecting a plant site you have many 
factors to consider. 


Transportation, of course, is of major importance and in 
the western territory served by Union Pacific you are 
assured of the finest in reliable freight service—and 
passenger transportation. 

When it comes to specific information regarding western 
industrial properties, we are prepared to furnish, upon 
request, data pertinent to your requirements. 

May we suggest that you contact your nearest Union 
Pacific office or get in touch with us direct. We will be 
pleased to cooperate fully. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
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Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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MODERN DESK TOP ACCESSORIES 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Write today for the Bert. M. Morris Co. 1958 
catalog of modern desk top equipment. You will find it a big help in your 
office planning. 
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FARM SPENDING 


continued from page 37 


Farm leaders now 
doubt laws can 
pare production 


further vigorous fights. They will 
certainly find Congress increasingly 
reluctant to follow their recommen- 
dations without ever closer scrutiny 
and challenge. 

The result will depend to some ex- 
tent on politics and party discipline. 
Progress will probably be by ebb and 
flow, rather than a clear-cut forward 
push. 

Second, the success in reforming 
legislation this year is due largely 
to a rather unusual combination of 
circumstances. The first was that, 
without some positive action, re- 
duced acreage allotments in cotton 
and rice, which practically no one 
wanted, would have been required for 
1959. This made some kind of farm 
bill imperative. Second was the Ad- 
ministration’s determination to use 
the presidential veto to back up the 
demand for substantive reforms. As 
a result, much of the debate was 
narrowed down to provisions that 
would not risk the veto, rather than 
merely to what could otherwise win 
majority approval. 

Third, there is no certainty that 
the easing of cotton, corn and rice 
planting restrictions (by the mini- 
mum allotment provisions for cot- 
ton and rice and the possible ter- 
mination of allotments for corn) 
will permanently ease the surplus 
situation. 

Minimum price supports are still 
provided for all three commodities. 
Only time and experience will tell 
whether these minimums will permit 
markets to absorb the output. 

Fourth, there is a question of just 
how much of a victory for freer 
markets and realistic pricing the 
lowering of minimum supports for 
the three commodities may turn out 
to have been. 

The minimum for corn for 1959 
and after is 65 per cent of parity, but 
for cotton the 1959 minimum is 80 
per cent, and for both cotton and rice 
the support minimum is 75 per cent 
in 1960, 70 per cent in 1961, with the 
65 per cent minimum not scheduled 
until 1962. According to one view, 
the farm bloc leadership got out of 
the squeeze this year by making a pa- 
per concession on the minimum sup- 
port rate, but scheduled far enough 
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ahead so as to give the next Con- 
gress time to repair the breach. 

In spite of these uncertainties the 
farm act of 1958 does portend cer- 
tain trends for the future. 

It now seems clear that we are 
ready to abandon the notion that 
legislation can effectively pare pro- 
duction by the three per cent to five 
per cent generally considered to be 
in excess of demand at relatively 
satisfactory prices. 

Faith in this technique is rapidly 
waning even among farmers them- 
selves. 

This means that future farm legis- 
lation will include more provisions 
leading either directly or indirectly 
to a gradual retreat from the phi- 
losophy of controlled production. 
Leadership tends increasingly to 
recognize that future improvement 
will mainly be of three forms: im- 
provement of farm income by dis- 
tributing the gross and net income 
over fewer farms and farm people, 
giving a larger per capita income; 
expansion and development of bet- 
ter markets even though this ad- 
justment has real limits; and reduc- 
tion of the real costs of production 
by more economical management. 

A trend to more realism in prices 
is evident. Those who followed this 
year’s debates closely generally 
agree that the 90-per-centers’ power 
to influence legislation ended with 
this session of Congress. More than 
that, price parity itself appears to be 
on the way out as a major device in 
farm programs. 

Parity survived only in part by 
the concessions that were made to 
lower percentage of parity in the 
support minimums. 

Here, too, farmers appear to be 
ahead of lawmakers in recognizing 
the traps into which price parity has 
led the farm economy by its over- 
use as an instrument rather than as 
an indicator. 

Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment in this year’s farm legis- 
lation was the Farm Bureau’s intro- 
duction and agressive backing of 
the proposal to discard parity in 
price formulas and to substitute a 
minimum support at 90 per cent of 
the average of market prices in the 
most recent three years. 

In the final compromise on the 
bill this suggestion was retained as 
one of the alternatives to be chosen 
by corn producers in the December 
referendum. 

But farmers through their chosen 
leadership have shown clearly that 
they demand and expect more real- 
istic living with market forces if the 
farm economy is to be prosperous 
and free. END 
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NYL-A-PLAN 


New York Life’s 
insurance service for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


Nyl-A-Plan offers your employees 
the convenience of paying their insur- 
ance premiums through payroll de- 
ductions with savings to them averag- 
ing 334% over regular individual 
monthly rates. 


In addition, the services of our trained 
representative are available to ex- 
plain to your employees the value 
of the benefits you provide—empha- 
sizing how much of their cost you pay. 
He can help each employee properly 
integrate company and personal in- 
surance plans. And any new personal 
insurance needed can be bought at 
the lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. 


Nyl-A-Plan can help you hold key 
personnel, boost morale and efficiency 
—all at practically no cost to you. 
For a free booklet that tells you how 
your company and its employees can 
benefit by installing Nyl-A-Plan, 
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Executive 
Trends 


Your company’s image: good or bad? 


The future success or failure of your company could turn on how 
well it sells its idea of itself to its various publics. 

This possibility explains rising interest in the so-called corporate 
image, or “corporate personality.”’ These are terms describing the 
impression which a company makes on its customers, suppliers, em- 
ployes, investors—on all groups, individuals with whom it deals. 

Making a good impression is a surprisingly complicated process. 

It involves all forms of contact—from the face which the company 
displays in its advertising, personnel policies and community rela- 
tions, to such subtle factors as the color in its product labels, the 
design of its trade-mark, and the disposition of its receptionist. 
P Several major companies have recently reappraised their corporate per- 
sonalities. They tapped the thinking of their own staff personnel and the 
talents of outside authorities, including psychologists and industrial design- 
ers. One organization—United States Steel—surveyed consumers, found many 
were unclear on the image the company was trying to get across, promptly 
made changes in its trade-mark, steelmark and advertising-promotion. 


Creating the effective image 


Visual symbols, the industrial designers say, are crucial because 
they express the corporate personality in an unusually vivid, direct 
and irrevocable way. 

To the public, one authority points out, the trade-mark is not an 
exercise in design. It’s an expression of the corporate personality. 
It’s a form of shorthand. It flashes a message to the consumer. If 
the consumer doesn’t get the message, the trade-mark fails in its 
job and the company is deprived of selling potential. 

Industrial designer Eugene J. Casey says that, in broad psycho- 
logical terms, a company—through its symbols—should strive to 
present itself as basically “good, active and powerful.” He says de- 
signing of such symbols as the trade-mark should begin with de- 
termination of basic company policy; the use of symbols appropri- 
ate to company objectives; distinctiveness in symbols; maintenance 
of consistency in this system, and constant repetition of symbols. 
> “The suitability of a corporation’s symbols,” Mr. Casey declares, “can be 
judged by comparing their intellectual, aesthetic and functional aspects with 


the corporation’s avowed objectives.” One of the functions of the industrial 
designer, he says, is to assist in setting up a rational foundation of principles. 


Which symbols are best? 


This question defies a generalized answer because variables, includ- 
ing age, market position and over-all policy, are necessarily in- 
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volved. What’s good for A might be poison for B. Nevertheless, it 
can be said that no symbol should be used unless it, 1, is easy to 
discriminate visually, 2, does not suggest undesirable impressions 
(such as those now connoted by the swastika), 3, is truly charac- 
teristic of the company using it. 

For some companies, according to Mr. Casey, a symbol of an- 
tiquity or old-fashioned style might do well to sell the quality of 
their products. For others, the old-fashioned symbol would be a 
liability. 

To insure that symbols used are not obsolete or too narrow in 
definition (as might happen if a company diversified), constant 
identity review should be maintained. 
> Designer Walter P. Margulies (Lippincott and Margulies) suggests that 
formulation of a corporate image should begin with a discussion among key 
executives from all departments of the company. Once they agree on an ideal 
image profile this image can then be checked against all corporate visual 
material. The comparison will show if the material is saying what the com- 
pany wants said about itself. 


New light on employe hostilities 


Dr. Harry Levinson, psychologist with The Menninger Founda- 
tion, says some managers are misled in thinking that morale sur- 
veys, attitude polls and fringe benefits will smooth over all worker 
hostilities. 

While such techniques do have real value, Dr. Levinson says, 
they often heighten undischarged hostilities which erupt later in 
the form of chronic tension in the work group, worker irritability, 
increased absenteeism, or election of militant union officials. 

The reason for this paradox is that questionnaires and polls rarely 
get to the deep-seated frictions which exist in all work groups. 
Some of these frictions are uniquely individual and cannot be re- 
flected in a paper-and-pencil questionnaire. Some are not fully un- 
derstood by the worker himself. Thus, a dissatisfaction which a 
worker lists on the survey sheet could be a displacement from an- 
other, ill-defined hostility. 
> Intelligent action by the industrial psychologist can help to reduce the 
danger of repressed feelings, Dr. Levinson says. Other steps which he recom- 
mends include creation by management of greater opportunities for employes 


to participate in decisions affecting them, and provision for hostile feelings 
to be expressed in a permissive atmosphere to men in high authority. 


Just cutting costs is not enough 


Subjects under discussion at management conferences are being re- 
examined in the light of improved business conditions. 

Cost-cutting is a good example. During the worst days of the 
recent recession cost-cutting was extremely popular as a subject of 
study by businessmen. Now, with business looking up, the interest 
in cost-cutting is still keen, but a new twist is being added to it— 
to wit: What can you do to insure that the fat you cut out of a 
company won’t grow back in better times? 

At the American Management Association, Inc., a series of 
guidelines for preventing the return of unnecessary costs is under 
review. 
> Clifford Cratt, manager of AMA’s Manufacturing Division, says that a 
management preoccupied with recovery and expansion can, if it lowers its 
guard, unwittingly invite the return of uneconomic practices. To combat 
this, he says, all costs should be constantly reviewed, department by depart- 
ment. Cost consciousness as a permanent attitude should be cultivated. 
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NOW... 


MAJOR MEDICAL 


INSURANCE 


is included in 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 


PROTECTION PLAN 


Designed for firms 


employees 








MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS in New York 
Life’s Employee Protection Plan can now, 
in most states, include Major Medical In- 
surance to help provide financial aid when 
very serious illness or injury strikes. Sup- 
plements basic benefits that help meet 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses 
due to non-occupational accidents or 
sickness. Several benefit schedules avail- 
able for insured employer, employees and 
their dependents. 


Plan also provides 
employer and employees with 
these modern benefits... 


LIFE INSURANCE payable at death to 
beneficiary. Accidental death benefit op- 
tional. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT payable 
for total disability due to non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness. Different 
amounts and benefit periods available. 


NEW YORK LIFE can design an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan based on all or a 
combination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts now or write to ad- 
dress below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 








SPEED THOUGHT 
INTO WORDS 


Executives can spend less time 
writing and still get better 


results by following this advice 


BEFORE YOU'TRY to make your 
writing readable—make sure that 
it’s writable. 

If that sounds cryptic, consider 
that for more than a decade we have 
been devising techniques, indexes, 
and formulas to make certain that 
the reader gets the message. We have 
advised plain words, short sentences, 
and a personal and direct approach 
to the subject. 

Everybody has been so interested 
in reducing the reader’s difficulties 


For good communication—aim for chart’s shaded area 


that the writer’s problems have been 
all but forgotten. It’s about time the 
communicator got his due. 

That is the idea behind writable 
writing. It’s writing that comes easy 
to the writer—says what he means, 
makes the impression he wants, and 
saves his time. 

The fact is that businessmen who 
are efficient at everything else lose 
many of the gains of their efficiency 
to poor writing habits. To them 
leveling their mountainous writing 


I know what I want to say 


i'm saying something from the start 


I’m following through according to plan 


I’m not mad at anybody 


I’m saying exactly what I mean 


’'m not letting grammar intimidate me 


94 


chores with a steam shovel would be 
a more satisfying accomplishment 
than spoon-feeding the reader. 

Even if a man in business dictates 
only five average-length letters a 
day, his annual output of written 
words reaches 300,000. When you 
consider that a professional writer is 
likely to turn out but 150,000 words 
in the same period, you begin to see 
the magnitude of the businessman’s 
writing job—this in addition to his 
so-called regular duties. That’s why 
anything he can do to speed thought 
into words becomes a tremendous 
business asset. 

Young children take naturally to 
writing. They are so completely ab- 
sorbed in what they are doing that 
they never give a thought to the im- 
pression they are making. By the 
time they reach college they have 
been so inhibited by the require- 
ments of grammar, and subject mat- 
ter that many of them find writing 
a frustrating exercise. 

In. the office there are further re- 
straints. Mr. A. doesn’t like the word 
“subsequently.” Mr. B. says _ it’s 
wrong to say “I should be glad.” Mr. 
C. says never to write “inconven- 
ience;”’ it’s negative. Is it any wonder 
that businessmen become self-con- 
scious about their written communi- 
cations and freeze up when they 
should be fluent? 
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Fifteen years’ experience in con- 
ducting writing programs in busi- 
ness, government and industry, has 
shown that the biggest block to 
writing efficiency is lack of self- 
confidence. Seemingly, every busi- 
nessman believes that writing is 
“English”—something he modestly 
confesses he wasn’t good at in the 
first place. 

The more sensible view is that 
writing is thinking on paper—some- 
thing that most businessmen are very 
good at when they apply to it the 
same cool judgment they apply to 
their other business activities. 

The advice that follows is in- 
tended to help anyone who wants to 
spend less time in writing, with 
more confidence and better results. 


Be ready to write 

The biggest mistake you can make 
is to think you can put effectively on 
paper what does not exist or is not 
clear in your own mind. The fastest 
way to get sense on paper is first to 
know what you want to say. 

Have a definite aim. Good com- 
munication, like good management, 
calls for decision. Is it your purpose 
to give information, get action, build 
good will? You could have several 
objectives. Make sure you have at 
least one. 

Get all the data. Try letter files, 
reports, printed company literature, 
telephone calls, personal observa- 
tion, or library sources. If there is a 
point you don’t understand, talk it 
over with a qualified person. Obtain 
and mark copies of available docu- 
ments to send with your communica- 
tion and thus save yourself dictation 
time. 

Organize your material. A few jot- 
tings will free your mind for the dic- 
tation process. Compare with your 
objective. Throw out the irrelevant. 
Get more data, if needed, to fill gaps. 


Dive right in 

The way to begin is to say some- 
thing. Forget perfunctory acknowl- 
edgments and warm-ups. You’ll save 
time and words. Here are some sug- 
gested approaches with an example 
of each. 

Announce your purpose. “This 
memorandum outlines the procedure 
to be followed in establishing vaca- 
tion schedules in your department.” 

State your conclusion. The sup- 
porting facts can follow. ‘““The tem- 
porary stoppage of production of the 
S-4 tuner last week was caused by 
failure of the new automatic assem- 
bly. These are the facts: .. .” 

Ask for what you want. Give the 
details or the reasons later. ‘Will 

(continued on page 98) 


Record shows: 
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The Kirk & Blum 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, nation- 
ally known sheet metal fabricator, 
needed more warehouse space quickly. 
They ordered a new 50’ x 100’ Armco 
Building and moved in just 7 weeks 


Manufacturing 


later. The record reads: building 
ordered October 11, delivered Novem- 
ber 9, in use December 1. 


Fast construction. the Armco way, 
saves money and lets you move in 
quickly. Interlocking panels come 
ready for easy. economical assembly. 
They lock together to form a tight 
weather-seal. And if desired. standard 


os 
Owner SayS m “We needed this building fast” 


5000-square-foot Armco 
Building ordered, erected 


materials can be used to insulate or 
completely finish interiors. Nothing 
to rot, crack or burn — maintenance 
costs are practically eliminated. 
Armco Buildings are available in 
more than 5000 sizes. from 28 to 
more than 100.000 square feet. with 
clear-span widths up to 100 feet. 


Before you make a decision on your 
store, office. warehouse. shop, manu- 
facturing plant. sports arena or other 
business building. be sure to get the 
full storv on Armco Steel Buildings. 
Just mail the coupon and get the free 
booklet that gives you all the facts. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 718 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send me your free full-color booklet on Armco Steel Buildings for the following uses: 


Approximate size 
Name 
Address 


oo 


Zone- 


_State Aiemapihthiaimnaainipats 


FINANCING ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 


(—) 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS [7% 





and in service in 7 weeks 

















OR MEN WHO WANT TO LEARN HOW TO 
SPEAK OUT MORE EFFECTIVELY IN BEHALF 
OF BUSINESS... 


In your town, as in every town, there is need today for informed 
and articulate spokesmen for business. 

Needed are men who understand the basic principles of eco- 
nomics—and who can explain to employees and to the public 
how and why the free-market economy works. 

Needed are men who can stand up and answer convincingly 
the arguments of those who hold that it is wrong for anyone 
to earn a profit and who want business more rigidly controlled 
by government. 

To help meet this need, the National Chamber has developed 
a plan for training and educating more able spokesmen for 
business. The plan is simple, and practical. 

The National Chamber helps firms, colleges, local chambers 
and trade associations set up Economic Discussion Groups. 
Each group is composed of local business, professional and 
civic leaders. 

They meet together once a week—usually for 17 weeks—to 
study the fundamentals of free enterprise, and to learn how 
to express themselves more effectively about business, both 
in conversation and before an audience. 

The discussion-group plan for training business spokesmen appeals to businessmen. Nearly 
700 Economic Discussion Groups have already been organized throughout the country—with a 
total enrollment of more than 16,000. Those who participate are enthusiastic about what they 


gain for themselves and for the welfare of modern society. The group shown here was sponsored 
by the North Side Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





To each group, the National Chamber makes available these 
four working tools: ; 


1. WORKBOOK—A booklet showing how to organize an Eco- 
nomic Discussion Group, and how to plan a successful 
program. 


2. ECONOMIC PRIMER—A streamlined textbook, ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Competitive Enterprise Economy.” Consists of 17 easy- 
to-read pamphlets, each dealing with one important aspect 
of the profit-and-loss system. 


3. RECORDINGS—Seventeen tape recordings. In the first half 
of each recording, two people engage in a spirited discussion, 
each expressing his own ideas about certain basic economic 
issues. In the second half, an authority on the subject analyzes 
the divergent views, and shows ways in which misconceptions 
about private business can be corrected. 


4. LEADER’S GUIDE-—A booklet showing how to keep the group 
discussions lively, on the track, interesting and constructive. 


For further information—and for a free copy of our ‘‘Economic 
Discussion Group Workbook’’—fill in and return coupon. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES + WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES © WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send me a free copy of your ‘‘Economic Discussion Group 
Workbook,"’ showing how to set up and conduct a successful training 
program to develop articulate spokesmen for business. 


NAME __ 





ADDRESS 





CITY, ZONE AND STATE 

















THE PLAN WORKS 
AND BUSINESSMEN 
LIKEIT 


Concise and Informative 


“Il recommend the Economic Discus- 
sion Group program highly. The 
study materials were concise and 
informative, and the discussions 
were both challenging and interest- 
ing. All of us ended up with a much 
better idea of what makes our 
economy work and a better appre- 
ciation of the benefits of our way 
of life.” 

—Roy Strasma 
Home Loan and Finance Service, 
Kankakee, Ill. 


Attendance Excellent 


“We have had three Economic Dis- 
cussion Groups, one on Company 
time, and the other two in the eve- 
nings. All were highly successful. 
Attendance was excellent. Those 
who participated were enthusiastic 
and hated to miss a single meeting. 
This program gave those who took 
part in it a better understanding of 
our economic system, and improved 
their ability to talk effectively about 
it and to explain it to others.” 

—Alan W. Hastings, 

Assistant to President 
Gulf States Utilities Co., 
Beaumont, Texas 


A Great Morale Builder 


“This course was a great morale 
builder in our plant. It has drawn 
our people together in their work. 
It has given them an understanding 
of sound economics, and has cre- 
ated an atmosphere of cost con- 
sciousness that, in our 17 years of 
business, we had previously been 
unable to get across to our people.” 

—Frank H. Gee 

Geeco, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Recommends the Course 

“Il can recommend this course to 
any group, because our people 
(about 125 executives) really got a 
lot of good out of it.” 

—Herman W. Steinkraus, 
Chairman of the Board 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


















































Your appointments run as smooth 


sey foe! ope a 4 as clockwork with Eaton’s handy 


Nascon Day-At-A-Glance Book. 
Gives full day of quarter-hour appoint- 
ments from 8 A.M. to 9 P.M. on the 
single page. A good day’s work is 
readily done—when the time of your 
life is in an open Nascon book! 
In rich colors, genuine and simulated 
leathers. At your stationer’s. 


EATON’S 


NASCON “AT-A-G LANCE” RECORD BOOKS 
EATON PAPER CORPORATION Yi‘, PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
| a 


Products 7 


Quality 


DUAL CYLINDER PASTE INK PROCESS 


The old-fashiened ‘mimeo’ has undergone a breath- 
taking change. Now it is designed like a printing press 
—complete with dual cylinders, silk screen paste- 
ink, and other features which permit your office 
girl to produce your own forms, bulletins, 
advertising literature and even illus- 
trated catalog pages... and... in 
color, too! (She won't get a finger smudged 
in the process.) Where you once spent dollars 
for printing you can now do the job with 
quality duplicating for pennies! 
Gestetner is made by the 
world’s first and largest 
manufacturer of dupli- 
cators. (Since 1881) 
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GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. 106, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens 
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This portfolio of b a FY : NI, css siecssnbidebsidnetakasenkeonnesanses 
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Gealelner 


stencil duplicating 
that looks like 
printing! 














SPEED THOUGHT 


continued 


Simple, logical 
progression makes 


for easy reading 


you please search your files for 
a copy of the Ajax agreement and 
send us a photostat when you 
find it?’ 

Tell what you are doing. Note in 
this example that the acknowledg- 
ment of the request is present but 
subordinated. 

“We are sending you in a single 
package today the half-dozen sample 
rolls of the Ace Trans-Lux papers 
you requested on Oct. 18.” 


Keep ideas moving 


After you have started to write or 
dictate, your chief problem is to 
maintain a logical and connected 
progression to the end. 

Use topic sentences freely. These 
are sentences that summarize as you 
go. Key words signal your method of 
development. For example: 

“Your letter gives us a welcome 
opportunity to acquaint you with the 
facts about the Simpson deal.” (The 
facts follow. ) 

“T can think of three good reasons 
why the offer should be accepted.” 
(The reasons follow. ) 

“We began to think seriously 
about a data processing system late 
in 1954.” (Chronology follows. ) 

“Claremont Industrial Park pro- 
vides an excellent example of this 
new concept.” (Description follows.) 

Use connecting words and phrases. 
Keep in mind terms like these: this, 
such, same; however, nevertheless, 
therefore, accordingly, besides, fur- 
thermore, in addition, at the same 
time, in the meantime; not only . . . 
but also, on the one hand . . . on the 
other hand, originally . . . now; for 
example, considering these facts, 
notwithstanding that, in other words. 

Repeat an important word. Or use 
a pronoun or a synonym. You can 
use this technique in combination 
with topic sentences and connecting 
words to speed ideas forward. 

“Perhaps you have not seen the 
report on... This report...” 

“The advantages are manifold. 
They include...” 

“It is a bit early to evaluate the 
over-all results of this program. 
However, some immediate benefits 
can be observed.” 

Put related ideas in series. The 
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most obvious way is to number your 
points 1, 2, 3, etc. (or first, second, 
third, etc.). But the same principle 
can also be effected, without number- 
ing, by repetition of words or sen- 
tence structure. 

For example: 

“Telephone people sell service in 
many ways. They sell it with the 
help of advertising. They sell it when 
customers visit our business offices. 
They sell it over the telephone. They 
sell it when they visit homes in 
order to install and maintain tele- 
phone instruments.” 

“Let us see what happened when 
these policies faced the test of a chal- 
lenging market. How good were the 
concept and timing? How effective 
was the planning? How sound was 
the company’s thinking? We believe 
you will be as gratified as we are with 
the results.” 


Show your better side 

Your language not only reflects 
your feelings; it also influences them. 
Force yourself to say the courteous 
and tactful thing, no matter what 
state of mind you are in, and you'll 
begin to feel better, too—with less 
drain on your energy and less time 
consumed in apologizing later. Fol- 
low these suggestions: 

Say please and thank you often. 
They are the cheapest form of good 
will. 

Stay calm. Look for signs of scold- 
ing in terms like absolutely, positive- 
ly, impossible, must, and against. “It 
is absolutely impossible” is easily 
toned down to “we cannot.” “You 
must realize” becomes “We are sure 
you can understand.” 

And “It is absolutely against our 
policy” can be restated as “‘Accord- 
ing to our policy.” 

Be neutral. Avoid words that show 
suspicion or put the weight of opin- 
ion against the reader. These include 
“you claim,” “we suspect,” and “the 
alleged loss.” Try instead, “you 
state,’ “we believe,’ and “the re- 
ported loss.” “I am sorry that you 
were inconvenienced”’ is better than 
“TI am sorry if you were inconven- 
ienced.” “We have not received’’ is 
more tactful than “You failed to 
send.” “Your letter’ arouses less 
feeling than “Your complaint.” 

Keep in mind that it is generally 
safer to express facts than to express 
judgments. 

Wait. If you can’t control negative 
feelings, put off writing until your 
mood changes. It will. 


Write for sense 

However you plan your communi- 
cation or feel disposed toward your 
subject, you will not say what you 
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OXFORD PENDAFLEX: 
Hanging Folders make 
top and bottom drawer 
fili ng easy DP dec aba diguing to get at old 


style filing folders, jumbled in the 
difficult top and bottom drawers. 

But when folders are Oxford Pendaflex, 
file clerks have no trouble. 

These remarkable hanging-sliding folders 
publish their identity, and offer their con- 
tents instantly in any drawer. 

File clerks can forget follower blocks, 
two-handed opening of working space, shov- 
ing papers down into place. The time and 
effort saved results in lower payroll cost, 
te an end to most misfiling, and a records 
department geared for service rather than 
delay. 

Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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rotary 
motor 

creates 
gentle 


massage e. 4 . 
¥ 7 0 Finger-tip 
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NEW HARTER 65-VP CHAIR 
WITH RELAXING MASSAGE 


You just lean back in this chair, select the 
Swedish massage action you prefer and re- 
lax. Cool, extra-deep foam rubber cushions 
transmit massage, gently relieving tensions 
all over. With the massage turned off, you 
have the aristocrat of executive posture 
chairs in the Harter 65-VP. 

Write for literature—we'll send name of 
your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corp., 1009 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 
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THE TRUTH 


If you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 in- 
vestor you should have our free 
folder “What Is A Royalty?” for 
higher monthly income than is 
possible elsewhere. No stocks for 
| sale. Address Operator NB, Rm. 
724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 




















- FABULOUS, NEW 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of Al! Kinds 


Add 25c 
Made of 2 0 0 for $ 1 Postage 
and 
Live Latex Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. oe 3 25¢ post and handli 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions. 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-24-D, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 
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SPEED THOUGHT INTO WORDS 


continued 


Your natural manner of expression 


will probably be clear to the reader 


mean unless you consciously strive 
for clarity. 

Choose the one best word. And be 
sure it’s the word you mean. The 
writer who said, “We are putting up 
a third unit in Schenectady,” should 
not have been surprised when his 
reader wrote to ask whether he 
meant a store, a factory, or a ware- 
house. The credit manager who 
wrote, “Please accept this informa- 
tion with confidence” (and meant in 
confidence), had no cause for com- 
plaint when the recipient of the in- 
formation revealed his source. And 
the bank officer who wrote, “Our ad- 
vice is that these shares represent a 
sound investment,” had a hard time 
later explaining to the misled inves- 
tor that advice meant “information,” 
not “‘counsel.” 

Put words in their logical order. 
Not, “We supply standard forms to 
all our customers, specimens of 
which are enclosed,” but ‘““We supply 
all our customers with standard 
forms, specimens of which are en- 
closed.” Not, “This account is worth 
thousands of dollars properly han- 
dled,” but ‘Properly handled, this 
account is worth thousands of dol- 
lars.” And note the difference in 
meaning between “‘As a holder of 10 
shares, we forwarded to you .. .” 
and “We forwarded to you, as a 
holder of 10 shares... .” 

Don’t get lost among your pro- 
nouns. “Mr. Jones agreed with Mr. 
Graham that he should go to South 
America.” Who is he? “When Dale 
& Co. received the bid from their 
suppliers, they realized they had 
made a mistake.”’ Can you discover 
which “they”? means which? 

Beware the omitted or gratuitous 
word. The New York bank that an- 
nounced its merger by advising its 
customers to “Please use your pres- 
ent checks until exhausted” heard 
from a lady who wrote, “I’ve used 
one old check and I’m already com- 
pletely exhausted.” 

Customers also found cause for 
merriment in the electrical manu- 
facturer’s announcement that “Our 
equipment performs much _ better 
than other inferior products.” 


Capitalize on your natural 
skills of expression 


If you have lived all or most of 
your life with English and have had 


a normal schooling, you have a nat- 
ural reservoir of language ability out 
of which you can meet all your needs 
of expression. You may, however, 
find this advice helpful: 

Be yourself. Just because you’ve 
seen a lot of stilted English in busi- 
ness, don’t get any wrong ideas about 
its propriety. The best business Eng- 
lish is informal, natural, and pleas- 
ant. The man who writes, “It gave 
me a lot of pleasure to read about 
your promotion,” or “Will you 
please return the Benton report I let 





Unfair tax 


Present laws are 
penalizing your 
business, and are 
making you pay 
more taxes as the 
value of the 
dollar decreases. 
Read “Unfair Tax 
Checks Growth.” 
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you have last week,” or “I have cer- 
tain observations on the Marlton 
deal that I want to pass on to you,” 
finds it easy to express himself be- 
cause he is concentrating on what he 
wants to say without any self-con- 
sciousness about language or form. 

Don’t worry about your vocabu- 
lary. You probably have all the 
words you need to express yourself 
satisfactorily. It’s just a matter of 
searching your verbal store for the 
right word in a given instance. Let a 
good desk dictionary help you. If 
there is a choice of words, pick the 
simplest one. 


Don’t be sensitive about your 
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grammar. There are only a compara- 
tively few atrocious errors (like he 
don’t, they brang, and most strong- 
est), and they are not the kind you 
are likely to make. Most so-called er- 
rors are the subject of considerable 
difference of opinion, even among ex- 
perts. When you are genuinely in 
doubt about a usage (shall or will? 
who or whom? different than or dif- 
ferent from?), don’t stew about it. 
There are good books that will give 
you the answer quickly. 

* Don’t worry about sentence and 
paragraph length. If your thoughts 
are clear and you are saying exactly 
what you mean, it doesn’t matter too 
much if your sentences are long. 
(Believe it or not, this sentence is 
more than one and one half times as 
long as the average recommended by 
readability experts. ) 

For your own efficiency, try to put 
just one idea in a sentence, then go 
on to the next. It’s like pausing for 
breath. 

Paragraphing is just as easy if you 
keep in mind the organization of 
your material and provide paragraph 
breaks between the various subdivi- 
sions of it. 

Generally, the beginning and end 
of your piece will lend themselves to 
shorter paragraphs than the middle. 
Long paragraphs can be broken at 
any convenient place. 

Don’t worry about wordiness. 
Everybody tends to overwrite a lit- 
tle. An extra word or detail is not 
likely to be noticed. Just make sure 
that you are not wandering from 
your objective. 

If you need any further advice to 
bolster your confidence in your writ- 
ing ability, perhaps you will keep in 
mind a story told about Tim Sulli- 
van. A member of Congress from the 
lower East Side of New York, Mr. 
Sullivan was one day castigated by a 
fellow congressman who compared 
him sarcastically to Daniel Webster. 

When the tirade was over, Mr. 
Sullivan rose with considerable dig- 
nity and said: 

“T may not be Daniel Webster. I 
don’t pretend to be. But I can repre- 
sent my own district better than 
Daniel Webster could.” 

You may not be Daniel Webster 
either. But the chances are that no- 
body can represent better than you 
what you want to say. 

—J. HAROLD JANIS 
New York University 





REPRINTS of “Speed Thought into 
Words” may be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy or $6.75 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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MAGNETIC RECORDING 
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FEATURES... 


The amazing re-usable 
ERASE-O-MATIC belt with 


the lifetime guarantee. 

Error Free—Magnetically erases unwanted words 
as you redictate. You hand your secretary perfect 
dictation every time. 

Cost Free — Erase-O-Matic belt can be re-used thou- 
sands of times. No recurring costs for expensive discs, 
belts or cylinders. 

Belt is Mailable—no special protection required. 
Simplicity of Operation —All the controls you need to 
dictate, listen, reverse, erase are in the palm of your 
hand ... with Unimatic remote control microphone. 
True Voice Reproduction — Without garble or needle 
scratch. Your secretary can transcribe twice as fast 
and right the first time. 

No other machine combines the COMMANDER'S 
many advanced features. Find out for yourself how 
the New Comptometer COMMANDER enables you to 
breeze through your daily dictation and get a lot more 
done. Mail Coupon Today. 
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Comptometer Corporation 
1713 WN. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
In Canada: Canadian Comptometer, Ltd. 
501 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 
(0 Arrange free office trial for me on 
[] Send me literature on: 

[| Comptometer Commander 

(7 Comptometer Customatic 

[] Comptometer Comptograph ''220M"’ 















New Comptometer Custom- Comptometer Comptograph ST Oe ee tee ee 
atic — World's fastest way to **220M" with new multipli- 

figure . . . now faster than cation key — more features FACT ee censeceeeeeeeeecsnseeeneenerssnnnnnnnnnnnnesset 
ever. Try it Free on your than any other 10-key listing Address : suipacidichinmmamade - 
own work. Mail coupon. machine. Try it Free. City ..... Zone .. State 
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YOUR PLANS 
SUCCEED 


These 10 guides will help 
sharpen business controls 


THE MANAGER who would use his 
time well, delegate authority safely, 
and pave the way for profitable 
company growth, must devise ef- 
ficient devices of control. 

He will have to develop most of 
these controls himself because there 
is no ready-made system of control 
techniques suitable to managers at 
all levels and in all kinds of busi- 
nesses. Company controllers, statis- 
ticians, mathematicians, and other 
experts, of course, can suggest cer- 
tain measures of performance. 

Experience of other companies 
and managers can sometimes pro- 
vide guidelines for control and can 
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help a manager in inventing his own 
system. 

Occasionally, a control technique 
used by someone else can be bodily 
borrowed and used without modifi- 
cation. 

This has been done, for example, 
by many companies which now 
weigh profitability by measuring 
the rate of return on investment, 
a device used by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. since 1919. 

Whether he adapts the control 
techniques of others or devises his 
own, the manager will simplify his 
task if he keeps certain fundamen- 
tals in mind. Although they must be 
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Secret of good control is to see problems coming 
in time to do something. Better a forecast with a 
margin of error than a precise report on the past 
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tailor-made for any given job and 
company, all controls involve: 

1. Establishment of standards 
which will show the manager wheth- 
er plans are being accomplished and 
goals attained. 

2. Evaluation of performance of 
subordinates against these stand- 
ards. 

3. Taking of steps to correct de- 
viations from standards. 

This basic process of control is 
easily seen in quality control. The 
inspector has certain standards of 
thickness, width, length, hardness, 
or performance against which he 
measures a product. If rejected pro- 
duction becomes more than a rea- 
sonable amount (determined usual- 
ly by balancing the costs of rejects 
against the costs of avoiding re- 
jects), action will be taken to avoid 
deficiencies. 

The same process is involved in 
every other kind of control. Wheth- 
er the problem area is cash, inven- 
tory, accounts receivable, costs, prod- 
uct line, prices, or even the loyalty 
of the office force, the manager must 
have standards. He must evaluate 
performance against these stand- 
ards. If he wishes to be more than 
an analyst, he must act to correct 
deviations. 

Practices for setting standards 
and measuring deviation from them 
normally differ among managers. 
Still, certain requirements should be 
met if the controls a manager uses 
are to be effective. The following 10 
guides cannot help but sharpen con- 
trol techniques and, by doing so, im- 
prove the quality of management. 


1. Controls must be grounded on 
plans and clear organization. 


Control implies the existence of 
goals and plans. A manager cannot 
tell whether his subordinates are do- 
ing what he expects them to do un- 
less he first knows what he expects 
of them. No matter how vague the 
plan or goal may be or for how brief 
a period it is effective, some future 
course of action must be in mind. 
Naturally, the more clear, complete, 
and coordinated plans are, and the 
longer the period for which they are 
made, the better control can be. 

The purpose of control is to make 
events conform to plans, but the 
manager can only do this through 
people. It is they who spend money, 
schedule production, hire and train 
subordinates, sell, or develop prod- 
ucts. This means, then, that to know 
who is responsible for undertaking 
a given task, following a poiicy, or 
making a plan, organization must 
be clear. If a subordinate does not 
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have the authority to do a given 
job, or does not know that he has 
the authority, management control 
cannot help but fail. 


2. Controls should be forward- 

looking. 

Managerial control has tended to 
depend on historical accounting and 
statistical data instead of forecasts 
and projections. 

In the absence of any means to 
look forward, reference to history in 
the form of accounting and statisti- 
cal reports is better than not look- 
ing at all. It is possible that what 
happened last month or last week 
will continue to happen next month 
or next week. But this is a danger- 
ous assumption, and, since most his- 
torical control reports are late, no 
manager should be satisfied to con- 
trol by studying history. There is 
doubt, for example, that a manager 
can say that he has done a job of 
control if he finds out in July that 
he went broke in May for some- 
thing he did in March. 

More attention should be given to 
developing forecasts and projections. 
The alert manager would prefer a 
forecast of what will happen next 
week even though this projection 
has a margin of error in it, to a re- 
port, accurate to several decimal 
points, of the past about which he 
can do nothing. The secret of good 
control is to see problems coming 
far enough in advance to be able to 
do something about them. 

What a manager would probably 
like best is a system of controls that 
would operate with instantaneous 
feedback so that deviations might 
be corrected before they become im- 
portant. While this kind of control 
is available only in limited areas, it 
is possible that future research and 
the development of electronic data 
processing might make these kinds 
of controls available to the manager. 


3. Controls must reflect organiza- 
tion pattern. 


Because controls shape events 
through people, the technique used 
and the information employed must 
be focused on the subordinate whose 
performance is to be measured. It 
does a manager no good to know 
that his costs are too high unless he 
knows who is responsible for the 
high costs. Likewise he merely faces 
a frustrating problem if he knows 
that product development or pro- 
duction is behind schedule, unless he 
knows the position which is causing 
the delay. 

These and other considerations 
have led to the development of more 
pointed cost accounting with such 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT advances over a billion*® 
a year to supplement cash working capital 


Whether your business needs $25,000 or millions—for 
months or years—consult COMMERCIAL CREDIT. Our 
method usually provides more cash than other sources. 
It provides this cash as long as needed . . . without nego- 
tiation for renewal. It’s provided fast . . . usually within 
3 to 5 days after first contact. Write the nearest COMMER- 
CIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office listed below and say, 
“Send me more information about the service offered in 
Nation’s Business.” 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 e 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago6 e 722S.Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 e 50 W. 44th 
Street, New York 36 e 112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


Consult 
Commercial Credit 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. 
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figures in 
your future 


If you’re planning to open a plant, 
branch or warehouse in New Jersey, 
National State Bank of Newark can 
help make your move a great deal 
easier. 


To newcomers we offer an intimate 
knowledge of the resources and 
opportunities available in the New- 
ark area, and the bank’s own ample 
resources. 


A representative will gladly call. 
Write our Business Development 
Department. 





FOUNDED 1812 


NATION AL STATE BANK 


OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





You can have a 
supervisor ride 
on every truck 

for little more than 
2¢ per trip! 


sancamo DACHOGRAPH reports all 


| starts, idling, stops, speeds of entire run 


You can get facts... at low cost ... when you equip trucks with 
TACHOGRAPHS. It’s like having your fleet supervisor ride on 
every trip... without leaving his desk. 
Before each. run, or at the beginning of each day, a chart is placed 
inside the Tachograph mounted on the dash. A complete graphic fi 
record of time of operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances 
traveled is automatically recorded on the chart. 
Charts give graphic reports of every run .. . help cut unscheduled 
stops, let you plan better routing, help control the speed of vehicle, 
lower your operating costs by encouraging sav ings on gas, oil, 
tires .. . help make your drivers more safety conscious. 
Bulletin SU-3 tells how TACHOGRAPHS can improve your fleet 
operation, Mail the coupon for your copy. 








CHART TELLS ALL 
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PLANS 


continued 


Aids for control 
must be in a form 
readily usable 


things as detailed cost accumula- 
tions centered down as far as pos- 
sible in the organization. They have 
also led to planning schedules which 
show exactly where delays occur 
and who and what are responsible. 

By the same token, information 
which is not suitable to a manager 
and his position merely thwarts 
control. In a recent instance, a 
plant superintendent understanda- 
bly threw up his hands in despair 
when he was called on the carpet for 
going over his budget. It turned out 
that, through careful analysis and 
control, he had reduced his labor 
force considerably one month but, 
because of company (not his) poli- 
cy, accumulated vacation, sick leave 
and severance pay were charged to 
his department when he cut his 
labor force. 


4. Controls must be readily un- 
derstandable. 


What a manager cannot or will not 
understand cannot be useful to him 
for control. Some managers like re- 
ports, others tables, some charts. 
Still others like mathematical formu- 
lae. What might delight the figure- 
minded controller might confuse the 
plant manager. What might have 
meaning to the chief engineer might 
make no sense to the sales manager. 

In their preoccupation with devel- 
oping their information efficiently, 
many companies set up specialists 
and concentrate all information- 
gathering in one spot. In addition, 
there is a strong inclination to stand- 
ardize reports. Through such spe- 
cialization and standardization they 
may be saving money at the cost of 
management effectiveness. More- 
over, one of the problems of many 
experts in graphs, charts, advanced 
statistical methods, and exhaustive 
analyses is that they fail to see why 
these data are being prepared. 

On the other hand, perhaps even 
oftener, the managers who need con- 
trol information fail to tell the ex- 
perts what data they need. 


5. Controls should be limited to 
strategic points. 


Standards are authoritative cri- 
teria by which performance can be 
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measured. However, in most cases, 
the manager cannot take the time to 
check performance against every 
part of a plan or every manifesta- 
tion of a policy or goal. In the inter- 
est of efficiency, then, the manager 
should choose certain key points for 
special attention. If, at these points, 
he can develop standards of meas- 
urement, he can be like the inspector 
who does not compare every detail 
of a part against original blueprints 
but rather selects certain critical, or 
strategic, points for comparison. 

Thus, a railroad operations man- 
ager might take the on-time opera- 
tion of trains as an indication that 
most things in his department are 
running as planned. A company 
president might use the rate of re- 
turn on investment as a strategic 
factor for measuring the profit-mak- 
ing ability of a division manager. A 
plant superintendent might select 
labor hours per unit, per cent of re- 
jections to total production, labor 
turnover, production against sched- 
ule, and similar factors to indicate 
how his foremen are doing. 

If a manager selects as few such 
strategic points as possible, he can 
spend less time at control activities. 
His managerial efficiency can be 
greatly improved. There are, how- 
ever, no easy guidelines which the 
practicing manager can apply to de- 
termine the strategic points he 
should watch. The selection of these 
is largely a matter of the manage- 
rial art applied by each person in 
each situation. Perhaps he can best 
reach his own solution by asking 
what things in his own operations 
will show him best whether the 
plans for which he is responsible 
are being accomplished. 


6. Controls must be objective. 


Because management is getting 
things done through people, it nec- 
essarily has many subjective ele- 
ments in it. But whether a subordi- 
nate is contributing effectively to 
company goals is not a human re- 
lations matter, even though the so- 
lution may require the manager to 
utilize human relations techniques. 

But a manager must first know 
what is happening and what will 
happen. A subordinate’s personality 
may influence a manager to make 
subjective judgments of perform- 
ance not in accord with the facts. 
People have difficulty explaining 
away objective measurements of 
their performance, particularly if the 
standards used are accurate and up- 
to-date through periodic review de- 
signed to assure their accuracy. 

In addition, subordinates tend to 
react more sympathetically to ob- 
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udhaell. 


Hunting big game 
an the new construction market? 


DODGE REPORTS point directly 
to your firm’s LIVE prospects 


Your salesmen’s time and energy can be spent more profitably in selling 
than in trial-and-error canvassing. In the new construction market, it’s 
simply a matter of using Dodge Reports to pinpoint live prospects... 
to guide the timing of sales calls. 

You select the areas (within 37 eastern states) and types of construc- 
tion you’re interested in. Then Dodge Reports, mailed directly to you or 
your men, give advance notice of new construction in their territories . . . 
where ... when... what kind . .. how much it is going to cost ... whom 
to call on. Follow-up reports tell when bids are wanted and who else is 
bidding on every phase of construction — until the last subcontract is let. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 








F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division, 


119 West 40th St., New York 18,N.Y., Dept. X108. 


Send me the book “Dodge Reports—How to Use 


Them Effectively” and let me see some typical 7 


Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in the 
markets checked below. 


C) General Building 
(] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


(_] House Construction 


Area 





Name 
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Address. 





City Zone. State 
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‘‘That’s for the experts ...” 


Or is it? Think again. Are you a business man in Our Town? 
Are you interested in its commercial and industrial progress? 
You must be, or you wouldn’t be doing business here. You 
and your family live in this community; its future is in your 
hands. 


No, it doesn’t take an expert to carry out the program of our 
local Chamber of Commerce. It just takes a man who wants 
to make things happen rather than to watch them happen. 


Of course we don’t expect you to know where to start. That's 

why we have a new member indoctrination program. We kick 
| off with a breakfast meeting at which time you are introduced 
to our officers and staff, and to other new members. 


| You'll be given an inside look at our Chamber’s organization 
structure, our aims, our goals, our work program. You'll be 
given the opportunity to select the committee on which you 
would most like to serve. You'll meet new people, make new 
friends, enlarge your business acquaintance list. 


And so, along with other business men just like yourself—not 


experts—you will begin your rewarding program of working 
to build a better community. 


Rte Frog ress 


Speaking for 
your local Chamber of Commerce 





PLANS 


continued 


Flexibility in 
controls must be 
maintained 


jective standards if the standards are 
reasonable and accurate. It is frus- 
trating for a subordinate to be told 
in general and indefinite terms that 
he is not doing a good job; even 
worse yet, not to know at all wheth- 
er he is accomplishing what is ex- 
pected of him. 


7. Controls should point up ex- 

ceptions. 

Whatever control technique a 
manager employs, it should only 
flag exceptionally good or excep- 
tionally bad performance. To do 
otherwise is to waste effort. 

However, watching for exceptions 
and designing controls which will 
point them up is not too helpful if 
the manager does not know what 
things to watch and what consti- 
tutes good performance. In other 
words, the selection of strategic con- 
trol points and the development of 
objective measurements of perform- 
ance are necessary for control. 


8. Controls should be flexible. 


Controls should remain workable 
despite unforeseen changes in cir- 
cumstances or plans. If sales do not 
turn out as forecast, if a supplier’s 
plant is shut down because of a 
strike, or an order is suddenly can- 
celled, control should not be lost. 

The problems of flexibility are 
not easily solved. There is ever the 
danger that a manager may go 
blithely along thinking that he has 
proper control only to find that the 
situation, for which he had planned, 
has changed. One of the reasons 
why many top managers, particu- 
larly in smaller companies, hesitate 
to rely on a system of budgets is the 
fear that, should actual sales fall be- 
low the forecast, they might lose 
control by continuing to allow de- 
partment heads to spend at a level 
not justified by sales volume. Many 
managers who have embarked on a 
new product program, thinking that 
the development would take a cer- 
tain amount of money and time, 
have tended to lose control over 
costs and profits when unforeseen 
difficulties caused delay. 

Maintaining control flexibility 
appears to depend on two factors. 
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First, plans which are flexible, in 
the sense of having built into them 
the ability to change direction, can 
be reflected in flexible controls. 

Second, both plans and controls 
can be reviewed to make sure they 
still reflect goals and performance. 


9. Controls should be economical. 

Any control device should be 
worth its cost. This obvious truth is 
not easy to implement. If a system 
of cash controls keeps a firm from 
going broke, the value is consider- 
able. If a system of controlling pur- 
chases keeps inventories within lim- 
its, prices reasonable, and dealings 
honest, the value to the firm ‘is so 
great as to be difficult to measure. 

Economy in undertaking a sys- 
tem of control is a relative matter, 
since the benefits vary with the im- 
portance of the problem, the size of 
the business, the contribution a con- 
trol can make to efficiency and the 
expense that might be incurred in 
the absence of control. 

Certainly a small company could 
not afford the elaborate charts, re- 
ports, and other statistical data 
which a large firm might consider 
as minimum for control. Nor could 
a company afford to spend as much 
for control devices for a foreman as 
for the president. Although econ- 
omy in controls is relative, no man- 
ager should overlook it. Review of 
control techniques in almost any 
company will likely disclose in- 
stances where the cost of control is 
greater than the cost of a mistake. 
Also, review would probably indi- 
cate areas where interest in econ- 
omy, or sheer oversight, has led to 
too little expenditure for the devel- 
opment of controls. 

A smaller company may not be 
able to afford the controls it requires 
to assure attainment of its plans and 
goals. But a smaller company may 
be so compact and lines of com- 
munications so close that it may 
need less control. And in small com- 
panies, as well as in large ones, 
sharper attention to strategic fac- 
tors can lead to surprising economy 
in control. 


10. Controls must lead to action. 


Control can only be justified if 
action is taken. This can be done in 
several ways. A control report may 
ask for an explanation of steps be- 
ing taken to correct deficiencies. It 
might require the responsible subor- 
dinate to detail his plans for getting 
back on course. It may have de- 
signed into it means for encouraging 
the subordinate to seek further ad- 
vice as to his future moves, since 
failures to accomplish plans often 
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built to your specifications 
without a cent of capital outlay 


At least 100 non-profit community groups throughout Georgia have 
money ready and waiting to construct plants on a long-term lease or 
lease-amortization basis. This 100-percent financing is available to 
reputable firms, with no strings attached — no employment guaran- 
tees. Communities offering such financing range in size from small 
towns to sizable cities situated in virtually every area of Georgia. 

So if you are interested in locating a plant in the heartland of 
the rich and growing southeastern market, you may be sure that the 
right site and the most favorable financing awaits you in Georgia. 
And our staff of trained industrial development engineers, who 
know the state and its people, is at your service. All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. 


FREE pamphlet about 100-percent 
financing and describing the financ- 
ing plans of several recently-con- : INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


structed plants in Georgia. : eoamiuanian 


Write, Wire or Phone 
E. A. Yates, Jr., Manager 
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Industrial Development Division 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Box 1719P Atlanta 1, Ga. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 
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PLANS 


continued 


Good subordinates 
can make control 
most effective 


arise from a lack of understanding 
of goals, policies, or detailed plans. 

All this can be done and normally 
will be done by an alert manager if 
his control technique not only de- 
tects failures, but also discloses who 
is responsible for them. With this 
information, all he needs to do is to 
find out what is and will be done to 
correct the indicated deficiencies. 

In seeking for effective control 
techniques, it should not be over- 
looked that the best control is to 
assure the quality of subordinates. 
The ablest, best trained and selected 
people tend to make the fewest mis- 
takes. 

This is especially true when peo- 
ple understand company plans and 
when the company’s managers have 
given them an organizational en- 
vironment in which they can do 
their best. 

Experienced managers have found 
that most people want to do a good 
job—provided they know what is ex- 
pected of them and if they have the 
proper authority and tools. To be 
sure, no manager can overlook such 
motivating factors as pay, power, 
and status in stimulating people to 
group effort. 

But without good planning and 
organization no members of a com- 
pany or group can be expected to 
give their best performance. 

Therefore, back of the assurance 
of high quality employes in a high 
quality environment is the necessity 
of assuring the quality of managers 
throughout a business enterprise. In 
a sense, all other managerial con- 
trols are indirect. This would seem 
to point toward the importance of 
developing able managers, of plant- 
ing an awareness of the significance 
and nature of the managerial job, 
and of attempting to design more sci- 
entific approaches to management. 

—HArROLD Koontz 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 





REPRINTS of “Make Your Plans 
Succeed” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $6.75 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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How the Bell System's Transistor 





Has Created Business and Jobs 


in Many Industries 


Tt has been just a little over ten 
years since the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories announced the invention 
of the ‘Transistor. 


This amazing little electronic am- 
plifier was recognized immediately 
as one of the big breakthroughs in 
science that come only at rare inter- 
vals. Every year since its birth it 
has opened new fields of use and 
progress. 

Developed originally for teleph- 
ony, where its first use was in Direct 
Distance Dialing, the ‘Transistor has 
enabled many other industries to 
bring out entirely new products and 
improve others. It has also made it 
possible for a number of new busi- 
nesses to get started and to grow. 


There is no doubt that the Tran- 





sistor has been one of the leading 





forces in an electronics boom and is 





in considerable part responsible fot 





raising the electronics industrv from 


a two billion dollar level in 1946 to 








OV er thirteen billion dollars in 1958. 











NEWS FROM OUTER SPACE. Onc of the many uscs for the Transistor is in the radio 
transmitters in satellites. Some other uses of this mighty mite of electronics, in addition to 


its growing use in telephony, are in hearing aids, personal radios, automobile radios, portable 


TV sets, phonographs, clocks, watches, toys, computers, data processing, machine tooling 


controls and even a guidance system for a chicken-feeding cart. A most important use is in a 


wide range of military equipment, including radar and guidance systems for missiles. Though 


little larger than a pea, the Transistor can amplify electric signals up to 100,000 times. 


The Bell System has licensed 
more than seventy companics to 
make and sell transistors. More than 
50,000,000 will be made this vear. 


The ‘Transistor is just one example 
of how the basic research of the Bell 
‘Telephone Laboratories contributes 
to the economy and progress of the 
country. Frequently this constant 
search for new knowledge to im- 
prove communications brings forth 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


discoveries of great value to other 
industries and the whole field of 
technology. 

lor telephone users, the ‘Transis- 
tor has made possible advances that 
would have been impossible a brief 
decade ago. 

In the years to come it will bring 
many new ways to make telephone 
service more convenient and uscful 
to more and more people. 















INFLATION IS A 


ORAL PROBLEM 


ie 


THE COUNTRY’S gravest threat cannot be 
countered by airlifts, expeditionary forces to 
bolster tottering friendly governments or even 
by mastery of space. 

This peril is as close as the nearest shopping 
center, as grim as slow starvation. 

Its name is inflation. 

Unless we conquer this, success in all our 
world adventures will delay our fate only a 
little. 

So far our prospects are not bright. 

The custom is to regard inflation as a finan- 
cial or economic phenomenon with which only 
government can deal, and the new midyear 
budget review gives a disheartening picture of 
governmental aptitude in such matters. Gov- 
ernment spent $5.3 billion more than it esti- 
mated last January it would spend. It took in 
$7.4 billion less than it optimistically planned. 
The $12.2 billion deficit now in prospect in- 
creases inflation dangers. It also suggests that 
government has lost control of the budget. Left 
to its own devices, government seems more 
likely to feed inflation than otherwise. 

Fortunately government is not our last re- 
sort. 

The American people still control the gov- 
ernment. 

They can also, if they wish, control inflation. 

To do this they need no esoteric knowledge 
either of economics or finance. 

Sen. Wallace F. Bennett of Utah, a member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, has said: 

“To me, the most serious aspect of inflation 
is the moral one. Inflation is essentially a proc- 
ess by which someone attempts to get some- 
thing for nothing, a disguised form of theft, in 
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which the poor and helpless are the first vic- 
tims but which can eventually engulf a whole 
economy. It is a narcotic which produces the 
illusion of prosperity and growth and conceals 
the real damage.” 

Senator Bennett not only clarifies the nature 
of inflation, he points the way to its cure. This 
cure can come ponderously and _ inefficiently 
through government action to control wages 
and prices. This can stifle as well as curb. 

Or it can come naturally and effectively 
through public acceptance of responsibility. 

Unions can stop what Marriner Eccles has 
called “the main cause of rising prices’’—‘‘the 
use which labor union monopolies are making 
of their power to force up wages and numerous 
costly fringe benefits far in excess of increased 
productivity.” 

Members of economic groups and communi- 
ties can halt their demands for government 
spending for non-essentials or for subsidies 
which, in the present state of government finan- 
ces, must add to the deficit. 

All of us can realize that easy money for us 
is hard money for somebody else. 

When we do this; “when,” as Senator Ben- 
nett says, “the American people can coura- 
geously face up to the fact that there is no such 
thing as something for nothing; that there is no 
real security without risk; that money cannot 
be manipulated to produce wealth; that there 
is no substitute for human endeavor and in- 
dividual wisdom and responsibility; then, and 
only then, can we bring America back to eco- 
nomic reality, which in turn will put our feet 
on the path to sound growth and true prosper- 
ity.” 
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The day I flipped! 


“Tt was a frantic Friday—noisy, boss on fire, both phones ringing. 


Postage rates are up!... 


At 4:50 he hands me the new price lists; says, sorry, doll, they gotta go 
‘ - = 8 e@ Letters now cost vou 3314 per cent 


out tonight. Well, halfway through the licking and sticking, something more—so postage control is more 
snaps. I'd asked ten times for a postage meter—so now I’m drafting important than ever. 


e A meter protects postage from loss, 


an ad: SITUATION WANTED—IN OFFICE HAVING POSTAGE METER.” : ; ; 
misuse; does its own accountin 


Oo, 
> 


Today, no one has to put up with slow, sloppy, tedious lick-and- @ Postage is “dialed” for any class 
stick mailing. The little DM (desk model) meter prints postage of any of mail even parcels. \nd — 
value directly on the envelope with a dated postmark—and your moisten envelope flaps ” scaling’ 
e A postage meter requires no 
minimum mail volume. And anyone 
Now, even the smallest office can afford a meter—one DM user in can casily use one—even the boss. 


own small ad, if you like. Saves time, money, postage—and temper! 


three spends less than $1 a day for postage. FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
neu postal rates with parcel post 


map and zone finder. 






Electric models for larger mailers. Call the 


nearest PB office for a demonstration. Or —— 
. . « a ei) we ey 
send coupon for a free illustrated booklet. ——~« _—— . oN 
10u P 
HERE 


To: Pitney-Bowes 
$65 Pacific St. 
Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


Vade by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines... 
Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney- Bowes 
of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 365, gog Yonge St., Toronto 


Send free Q booklet J Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name 


aa Address 
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paneling. Archite Harrison & Abramovitz, Interiors by J. H. leroy Chambers, A.I.D., of the H. Ch 


For your office or board room—Teak an by Weldwood! 
Incomparable beauty with almost no maintenance 


In board rooms, offices, or conference rooms, handsome 
Weldwood paneling helps create an appropriate atmos- 
phere for business. The exotic beauty of teak, the rich 
warm tones of American walnut, the distinction of 
Korina®—each Weldwood paneling installation is unique, 
each lends its own character to the mood of a room. 

Does it economically, too, because maintenance is low. 
Weldwood paneling requires virtually no care, actually 
grows more beautiful with the years—and it’s guaranteed 
for the life of the building. 

For your place of business, or for schools, clubs, 
your home, distinctive Weldwood paneling is a cae 
investment in beauty and permanent value. You can have 


Weldwood Wood Paneling ss 


Product of UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 


Weldwood paneling in a wide variety of woods, in sub- 
dued or accentuated grain patterns. Many of these fine 
woods are available with Weldwood’s exclusive fine- 
furniture lacquer finish. You and your architect can see 
them at any of 114 Weldwood branch showrooms in the 
United States and Canada. There is one near you. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


United States Plywood Corporation 
Dept. NB 10-58, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











